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Early Showboat and Circus in the 
Upper Valley 


In late years the study of the early theater in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley has received considerable attention, but certain aspects 
of the subject have been neglected. Thus in a recent summary article 
on theatrical activities in this region only brief mention is made of 
the early circus companies and there are no observations on the 
showboat.’ But both forms of entertainment were closely related 
to the theater, and for a full picture of the known dramatic activity 
along the Upper Mississippi neither can well be overlooked. If the 
circus seems somewhat out of place in a discussion of the early 
theater, it may be pointed out that at least one travelling circus 
company in this area before the Civil War presented scenes from 
Shakespeare as a regular part of its entertainment; and most of the 
circus companies of this time produced spectacles of varying dra- 
matic emphases which contribute in part to the history of the theater, 
if we are to accept Eaton's definition that ‘The theatre is wherever 
anybody gets up before a public and entertains them by pretending.” 
Further, such theatricai entertainments on the part of the circus may 
possibly have inspired, as the circus itself surely did, one of the fa- 
mous incidents in the greatest of all Mississippi stories, Huckleberry 
Finn. But of all this, in due time. 

The circus and the showboat in the years before the Civil War 
had much in common. Circuses often travelled on “showboats,” 
but normally gave their performances on land; while the legitimate 


_ 1 Harold and Ernestine Bri “The Early Theatre in the Upper Mis- 
7 tala Valley,” M1D-AMERICA, XI (New Series XX), July, 1949, 131- 


2 Walter P. Eaton, The Actor’s Heritage, Boston, 1924, 44. Cited by 
Briggs, loc. cit., 182. 
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showboats that we know were on the Upper Mississippi at this time 
commonly gave performances that savored more of the circus than 
of the theater. Although the circus was by no means an institu- 
tion American in origin, the showboat was thoroughly American. 
During pioneer days it brought the delights of the theater to every 
city and hamlet of consequence along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and many of their tributaries; when the Civil War disrupted 
river traffic, the showboat almost disappeared. However, it revived 
quickly with the peace and enjoyed perhaps its greatest days in the 
last two decades of the century.* Widespread and popular though 
it was, the showboat remains unchronicled by historians.* But here 


3 With this later period we are not here concerned, but it offers a fresh 
and rewarding field of investigation to the scholar. As he uncovers the 
rag’ 4 of the popular showboats that plied the waters of middle America 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century and the early years of this 
century, he will come upon such seatouny named boats as the Golden Rod, 
Cotton Blossom, Daisy Belle, River Queen, River Maid, Water Queen, 
Valley Belle, Princess, Dixie, Sunny South, Wonderland, Dreamland, Ma- 
jestic, as well as the New Era, Paris Pavilion, Markle’s Floating Palace, 
Billy Bryant’s Showboat, Price’s Sensation, and French’s New Sensation. 
The last-named boat, owned by A. B. French, ning of the Showboatmen,” 
was possibly the finest of all. It was destroyed by fire in 1900 at Elmwood 
Plantation on the Red River. In the great days of the showboats it was a 
common practice to tow the boats upriver in the Spring to Hastings, Min- 
nesota (at the junction with the St. Croix River), and then float down 
the whole length of the river, finishing the season in the bayous and 
canals of Louisiana. Fourteen showboats are said to have survived to 1925. 
Random references to the later showboats can be found in certain of the 
volumes of the American Guide Series and in the Rivers of America Series. 
See also Herbert and Edward Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin’, New York, 
1926, 331-334; Paul B. Pettit, “Showboat Theatre,” Quarteriy Journal of 
Speech, XXXI (April, 1945), no. 2, 167-175; Edward J. Eustace, “Showboat 
Must Go On,” New York Times, May 10, 1936; Horace Reynolds, “Billy 
Bryant, Master of the Ohio,” New York Times, November 14, 1937. Billy 
Bryant’s Children of Ol Man River, the Life and Times of a Showboat 
Trouper, New York, 1936, is of little historical worth. One can expect to 
find showboat activity at least on all the tributaries of the Mississippi 
and Ohio that were regularly navigable by steamboats. For an account 
of the navigable streams and of the low-water difficulties and high-water 
seasons, see Louis C. Hunter, Steamboats on the Western Rivers, Cam- 
bridge, 1949. 

4 Thus, there is no mention of the showboat in the very extensive 
bibliography of American culture in the Literary History of the United 
States, edited by Robert Spiller et al, New York, 1948. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, whose History of American Drama, 2 vols., New York, 1923, 1927, 
is a standard reference (chiefly concerned with the drama but in part 
with the conditions in which it was presented), ignores the showboat; Wil- 
liam Carson, in his thorough study of the early years of the St. Louis 
stage, The Theater on the Frontier, the Early Days of the St. Louis Stage, 
Chicago, 1932, does not refer to it, though St. Louis from an early time 
was something of a center of showboat activity. Not all showboats were 
towed barges; some were regular steamers. But the steamboat historians 
have also largely neglected this colorful aspect of river activity. No 
help can be garnered from William J. Petersen’s Steamboating on the Up- 
per Mississippi, Iowa City, 1937, or from Louis C. Hunter’s most compre- 
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and there in early newspaper accounts and advertisements, and in 
the yellowed pages of memoirs and recollections of early actors, the 
showboat has not been wholly forgotten. Perhaps this essay will 
serve as a reminder to historians who have quite ignored this form 
of popular entertainment. 

The showboat was a very natural development. We know that 
the earliest dramatic companies in the West travelled on the rivers ;° 
these natural routes offered the easiest and quickest transportation 
for the troupes and their baggage of costumes, props, and scenery. 
Thus, in a sense, one might say that the very first boat carriers of 
Western Thespians were “showboats” of a sort. One commentator 
even speaks of Huck’s log raft, carrying the Duke and the Dauphin, 
as a crude kind of Thespian float. But the legitimate showboat, 
as we normally use the term, not only transported a troupe, but also 
had a stage and an audience room for performances on board. The 
invention of such a boat is generally attributed to William Chapman, 
Senior, an English actor who made his first stage appearance in this 
country at the Bowery Theater, New Work, in 1828." Not long 
after this he organized his own play company, made up largely of 
the members of his family, and headed for the West, giving perform- 
ances in Pittsburgh, Louisville, and other towns. Sometime in the 
late twenties or early thirties, most probably about 1833, he had 


hensive study, Steambeats on the Western Rivers. The present writer 
devotes a chapter of his book, The Early Theater in Eastern Iowa, Chicago, 
1939, to showboat and circus activity in Davenport before the Civil War. 
It was that study which led to this expanded account; and this, in turn, 
may eee lead to a history of the showboat. 

5 Ralph Keeler, Vagabond Adventures, Boston, 1872; Noah M. Lud- 
low, Dramatic Life as I Found It, St. Louis, 1880; Solomon Smith, The- 
atrical Management in the West and South for Thirty Years, New York, 
1868; Ralph Leslie Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, 
New York, 1925. 

6 R. E. Banta, The Ohio, New York, 1949, p. 343. 

7 Data on the Chapman Family and their early showboat may be 
found in Smith, Theatrical Management; Noah M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life: 
R. E. Banta, The Ohio; Constance Rourke, The Roots of American Culture, 
New York, 1942, and her Troupers of the Gold Coast, or the Rise of Lotta 
Crabtree, New York, 1928; Arthur Hornblow, A History of the Theatre in 
America, Philadelphia, 1919; Ralph L. Rusk, Literature of Middle West 
Frontier; The Ohio Guide, New York, 1940; Indiana, New York, 1941; 
Pettit, “Showboat Theatre,” loc. cit. 

Another pioneer exhibition and theater showboat, which has been 
overlooked by the chroniclers, was that of John Banvard, later to achieve 
wide fame for his great panorama of the Mississippi. Banvard started with 
his boat from New Harmony, Indiana, December 18, 1834, and floated 
down the Wabash to the Ohio and finally to New Orleans. The adventure 
was short-lived. See Banvard, or the Adventures of an Artist, an O’er 
True Tale, London, 1848, and the unpublished MS. ye = of Ban- 
vard in the library of the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. (Cour- 
tesy of Miss Kathryn Johnson, Manuscript Division.) 
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built in Pittsburgh a “floating theatre.’* It was little more than a 
large flat-boat, with “a comfortable little house forward and a plain 
little hall . . . aft’; Sol Smith, a contemporary actor-manager, called 
it ‘a singular affair.” A flag marked with the word “Theatre” flew 
from the roof of the hall. Inside, the seats for the patrons consisted 
of hard board benches stretching from one side of the boat to the 
other. At one end was a small stage “with a muslin curtain and 
tallow candles for footlights.”® This was a far cry from the gaudy 
showboats which were to develop later, with their hundreds of gas 
jets, their crystal chandeliers, sparkling mirrors, and plush seats. 
Still, Chapman did not need to worry about these elegancies; what 
his boat lacked in the way of comfort or tradition, he more than 
made up for in the skill and freshness of his performances. 

The Chapmans were a talented family and known to be gifted 
actors, but they never let the demands of their performances im- 
pinge too seriously on the joys of living; and high among their joys 
was fishing. When the catfish were biting, a play might well be 
brought to a halt for a good catch. Such interruptions were prob- 
ably not unknown to other later showboats. Sol Smith recounts the 
Chapman family’s fondness for this pastime, pointing out that when 
the actors were off-stage for an interval they would often drop a 
line “over the stern of the Ark.”?° More than one play must have 
been interrupted by a nibble. Smith writes of one such amusing 
incident: 

... While playing The Stranger (Act IV, scene 1) there was a long stage 
wait for Francis, the servant of the misanthropic Count Walbrough. 

“Francis! Francis!” called the Strangez. 

No reply. 

“Francis! Francis!" (a pause) “Francis!” rather angrily called the 
Stranger again. 

A very distant voice: “Coming sir!” (A considerable pause, during 
which the Stranger walks up and down, 4 la Macready, in a great rage.) 

“Francis!” 

Francis (entering): “Here I am, sir.” 

Stranger: “Why did you not come when I called?” 

Francis: ‘““Why, sit, I was just hauling in one of the d... dest big 
catfish you ever saw!” 

It was some minutes before the laughter of the audience could be re- 
strained sufficiently to allow the play to proceed.11 


8 Rusk, I, 397. 

8 Hornblow, I, 349. 

10 Solomon Smith, The Theatrical Journey-Work and Anecdotical Re- 
ee Sol Smith, Philadelphia, 1854, 112-113. 
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There were other hazards to the performances, too, as we know 
from Sol Smith’s account. At one time during a Chapman engage- 
ment at a small Indiana town on the Ohio, the floating theater was 
cast loose by some mischievous boys. The boat could not be moored 
for half a dozen miles, and the audience had to walk back to the 
village.'* This first brave venture of a floating theater came to a 
close in 1840 with the death of the elder Chapman.** There is no 
record that the Chapmans ever ascended the Upper Mississippi, and 
it seems improbable that they did, for there were few settlements of 
consequence on the upper river during the thirties. 


In the years before the Civil War, showboats appeared probably 
for the first time in the north during the early fifties. It was in 
this decade that the Floating Palace, the James Raymond, and the 
Banjo owned by “Dr.” Gilbert R. Spalding** and Charles J. Rogers 
of the Spalding and Rogers Circus Company came to be familiar 
visitors at the settlements along the upper river; they also plied along 
the Ohio and some of its tributaries. Of these boats, the Floating 
Palace was the largest and most elaborately equipped; it had no pro- 
pulsion of its own but was towed by a steamer, usually the James 
Raymond. The James Raymond, however, was not devoted solely to 
the business of hauling its more ornate partner, for it, too, was fitted 
up with a show-hall; and occasionally it operated independently.'® 
The Banjo had its own power of propulsion; it was usually referred 
to as the Steamer Banjo. 

More is known about the Floating Palace than about the other 
showboats. With its exterior bright with red and gold paint and 
with its lavish interior, it was considered “palatial” even when com- 
pared to the gorgeous river steamers of the period.’® And a picture 


12 John Banvard recounts a similar incident of his showboat being 
cast loose during a performance. Banvard, or the Adventures of an Artist 
ete. 

13 Rourke, Troupers of the Gold Coast, 39. 

14 In the early newspaper accounts and advertisements the name is 
usually spelled Spaulding. But the form Spalding is unquestionably cor- 
rect. He was originally a egy Seay in Albany, New York, and his name 
is listed in the directories there from 1839-1858 as Spalding. (Courtesy of 
Mrs. Clara M. McLean, Harmanus Bleecker Library.) Further, his name 
appears as Spalding on the enrollment records of the Banjo and the James 
Raymond in the listings of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion, now preserved in the Industrial Records Branch of the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. He gained his title of “Dr.” because he could 
fill prescriptions, and appropriately he sported the medical man’s heavy 
moustache and taperi rd of the period. Earl Chapin May, The Cir- 
cus from Rome to Ringling, New York, 1933, 77-78. 

15 Vide infra, note 38. F 

16 May, 77-78; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 30, 1916. 
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of it has survived.** This shows a large superstructure erected on 
a keel-bottomed barge. The structure was built well to the front 
of the supporting float and with a considerable free space at the 
stern of the barge; an overhang from the second level of the theater 
was supported with six pillars to the rear deck. Along either side 
of the boat were two rows of windows, thirteen in the lower and 
fourteen in the upper row, the extra window above being in the 
overhang. Between the lines of the windows were the words 
FLOATING PALACE. The rear of the theater contained the en. 
trances; the main entrance was at the center, and on either side of 
the rear deck outside-stairs mounted to the upper level. The roof 
of the structure was rounded to the sides with a low railing about 
it. At the rear of the roof was probably located the chime of bells 
which served to herald the approach of the boat at each stopping 
place.** There were three flag masts—one extending from the front- 
center of the main structure, with an American flag and pennant; 
another from the center of the roof, with its flag carrying the 
words FLOATING PALACE; and the third extending from the 
stern of the barge, the flag decorated with a horse rampant and 
very likely the name of the Spalding and Rogers Circus Company. 
The boat was built in Cincinnati in 1851 expressly for show pur- 
poses.** 

The interior arrangements of the Floating Palace consisted of a 


regulation-sized circus ring, a stage, and a large auditorium space; 
in addition there were offices, a museum room, a green room, some 
dressing rooms, and a stable for the horses used in the spectacles. 
There was also a large pipe organ which supplied some of the music 
for the performances. The audience chamber was spacious; esti- 
mates of its seating capacity range as high as 2,500 persons.*° But 


17 This picture of the Floating Palace is reproduced on the cover of 
the Palimpsest, State Historical Society of Towa, XXXI ge — 
no. 1. Another illustration may be found in Alvin F. Harlow, ld T 
paths, New York, 1926, opposite p. 334. 

18 In later years a calliope was used to announce the arrival of the 
boat and to attract patrons. Cincinnati Enquirer, June 30,1916. (Courtesy 
of Ethel L. Hutchins, Public Library of Cincinnati.) May, 78. 

19 Keeler, Vagabond Adventures, 172; Pettit, “S owboat Theatre,” 
loc. cit., 169. Pettit sug; that the Floating alace was “about 110 
feet long and 35 feet wide”; but this is wholly conjectural. The dimen- 
sions of the boat are not known. Since the Floating Palace did not run 
under its own power, no enrollments or licenses were required for it; and 
no records regarding it have been found in the Bmw of the Bureau of 
Marine — and Navigation preserved in e National Archives. 

20 A. M. Smith, “Transporting the Circus,” Hobbies, LIV (November, 
1949), no. 9, ‘84. At a performance in St. Louis in 1852 it is said that 2500 
persons watched a show on board the Floating Palace, many of them peering 
You isa” — and paying a dollar for the privilege. Missouri, New 

or 
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this seems unlikely. A trustworthy newspaper editor of the time 
who had no great love for popular entertainment of this sort and 
who thus had no motive for exaggeration viewed the interior ar- 
rangements of the showboat and asserted that there were seats for 
1800 persons, though, he said, as many as 2000 could be accomodat- 
ed if necessary.2 The dress circle and the “family boxes” were on 
the first level, enough for 800 spectators. The dress circle seats 
were all cane-bottomed arm chairs, reserved by number; the charge 
for them was fifty cents. The “family boxes” were cushioned seats 
for twenty-five cents. The gallery seated 1000; a special section 
of it was used by negroes. All gallery seats were twenty-five cents. 
The interior was lighted with gas. If there was a chill in the air, 
heat was provided with hot-water or steam pipes.”* 

The museum of the Foating Palace was very possibly located in 
the entranceway to the main auditorium. It was considered by one 
visitor to be “‘one of the most splendid museums ever collected.’”’** 
If we are to have faith in this same observer, over 100,000 curiosi- 
ties were on display here; these included stuffed animals and live 
animals. Perhaps the most spectacular stuffed animal was a giraffe; 
for liveliness there was a white bear. Surely this was no musty, 
staid museum hall, for here amidst the exhibits a puppet show was 
given, too. And there were performances by a Mr. Nellis, born 
without arms, and by Madame Olinga, a “beautiful and daring tight 
rope performer.’** Along with these attractions was the mystery 
of the “Invisible Lady.” This was a mechanical contraption con- 
sisting of a hollow brass ball with four trumpets protruding from 
it; the whole was suspended inside of a hollow brass railing. The 
curious would direct questions into the trumpets and would be 
answered mysteriously by a person hidden under the deck who spoke 
through the tubing.2® The naiveté of the inventor of such a device 
can be matched only by the naiveté of the persons it attracted. 

The Floating Palace along with the James Raymond carried a 
complement of about one hundred persons, entertainers and those 
connected with the running of the enterprise.2* Included in this 
group was a regular stock company which was prepared to put on 


21 Davenport Gazette, June 9, 18538. 

22 Wabash Courier (Terre Haute), April 9, 1853; Davenport Gazette, 
May 19, 1853. 

23 Wheeling Intelligencer, May 20, 1856. Cited by Charles H. Ambler, 
A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley, Glendale, 1932, 325. 
Courtesy of Edith L. Rathbun, Ohio State Library. 

24 Idem. See also Keeler, Vagabond Adventures, 172. 

25 Ibid., 192. 

26 Ibid., 174. 
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“any play from Hamlet to Ten Nights in a Bar Room.”** Unhap- 
pily the records of the straight dramatic performances have not been 
uncovered; the known performances appear to have been almost 
wholly of a circus nature. The surviving advertisements of the 
shows are grandiose in scope and surely suggest legitimate drama. 
They promised “equestrian, gymnastic, and dramatic talent. Music, 
drama, horsemanship. Mirth, magic, melodrama, equitation spec- 
tacles, pantomime, farce, and tragedy.”** Often such announcements 
were grossly exaggerated, but spectators have recorded that what 
the Floating Palace advertised, it performed.*® Among the enter- 
tainers were “Dan Rice with his merriest jokes,*° a Robinson who 
could leap from his horse through hoops of fire and hoops of dag- 
gers, and a Mile. Macarte, the Queen of the Arena.’’** A typical 
show put on by the “complete dramatic corps” was a “national 
drama” entitled The Spirit of ’76. This introduced “thrilling scenes 
from the lives of the Revolutionary heroes: Old Put! General 
Washington! Mad Anthony Wayne! A grand living tableau in con- 
clusion with the Father of his Country on his charger borne aloft 
in procession, on a platform, on the shoulders of his brave Conti- 
nentals.""** The Floating Palace played on the Upper Mississippi 
at least in 1852 and 1853.** Its career as a showboat ended with the 


27 I. B. Richman, Joway to Iowa, Iowa City, 1931, 264. 


28 Davenport Gazette, August 5, 1852. 

29 The editor of the Wabash Courier, April 30, 1853, stated that the 
Floating Palace performances “came fully up to what it had advertised and 
professed to be and do... The performances, too, were excellent.” 

30 Dan Rice (McLaren), 1823-1900, was one of the best known clowns 
(and circus owners) of his day. As early as 1844 he appeared on the 
Upper Mississippi, at Galena, where “he is said to have received $1,000 per 
week.” For details of his career, see Isaac J. Greenwood, “The Circus, 
Its Origin and Growth Prior to 1835,” Dunlap Society Series, New York, 
1898, V, 116; Edward Le Roy Rice, Monarchs of Minstrelsy from “Dadd: 
Rice to Date, New York, 1911, 42; Thomas A. Brown, History of t 
American Stage, New York, 1870, 309. 

31 Cincinnati Enquirer, June 30, 1916. 

32 Davenport Gazette, A 5, 1852. 

33 The normal routine of the Floating Palace was to give an after- 
noon and evening performance at each stop, and it then continued to the 
next landing. Occasionally, two settlements might be visited in a a 
day. The progress of the showboat along the river may be judged 
typical play-stops during the summer of 1853. In the latter part of Apri 
1853, the boat was on the Wabash, going as far north as Lafayette, with 
other stops at Terre Haute, Darwin, Hudsonville, Russellville, Vincennes, 
and Mt. Carmel. By May 16, 1853, it was well wz the Mississippi, at 
Louisiana, Missouri, and at Hannibal on May 17. ith intervening stops 
at La Grange, Tully, Warsaw, Keokuk, and other places, it reached Mus- 
catine, May 25, 1853. At the end of May it attained its northernmost 
point for the summer, Galena (with performances May 30 and June 2, 
1853), before returning down-river. Other stops were made at Rock 
Island, Albany, Savannah, Sabula, Fulton City, Lyons, Camanche, Port 
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opening of the Civil War. At the time it was in New Orleans 
where it was seized by the Confederate Forces and thereupon con- 
verted into a military hospital.** 

The James Raymond, the towing steamer, was a side-wheeler of 
slightly over 274 tons, built in Cincinnati in 1853. The tonnage 
and the dimensions of the craft suggest a medium-sized boat for its 
day. It was 177 feet in length, thirty feet in width, and had a draft 
of five and one half feet.** Although it had but one deck, the space 
was fully utilized. There were staterooms for the entertainers and 
these rooms also served as dressing rooms. There were quarters 
for the crew, a galley, mess hall, and a laundry. However, this was 
not purely a utility vessel. It contained a concert saloon of “great 
elegance and convenience,” called the ‘Ridotto.” This was used 
for lighter entertainment. It was here that Ralph Keeler, an early 
actor in the West, performed with a full band of minstrels in his 
“jig and wench” dances.** The minstrels were probably Dave Reed’s 
Minstrels who were on the James Raymond in the summer of 1856, 
led by Johnny Booker.** On occasion this steamer-showboat op- 
erated without the Floating Palace.** The Civil War brought an 
end to the entertainment activities of the James Raymond; it was 
seized by the Federal Government. But this was not a complete 
loss, for Spalding was paid 32,000 dollars for the boat. Liberally 


Byron, Le Claire, Hampton, Moline, Davenport, Moore House Landing, 
New Boston, Oquawka, Pontusuc, and Nauvoo. Wabash Courier, Daven- 
port Gazette, Hannibal Journal. 

34 May, The Circus, 77-78. 

35 Enrollment records of the James Raymond, Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation, Industrial Records Branch of the National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D. C. A summary of the official data follows: First 
enrolled at Cincinnati, October 15, 1853. Built of wood, “with a transom 
stern with tuck, no gallery, no figurehead, one deck, and no mast.” Two 
boilers. Tonnage: 274 and 5/95. The first owners were Spalding and 
Rogers (each %); Spalding was Master. The vessel was last officially 
enrolled at St. Louis, October 8, 1862; the owners then were William A. 
Adams and Joseph G. Adams (each %) of St. Louis. William Adams, 
Master. The official records indicate that mg gery Merrick in his 
Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, Cleveland, 1909, was in error in call- 
ing the vessel a stern-wheeler of 294 tons. 

36 Keeler, Vagabond Adventures, 172. 

37 Wheeling Intelligencer, May 20, 1856. 

38 The James Raymond, without the Floating Palace, gave perform- 
ances at ey May 26, 1858, (Davenport Gazette, Ma , 1858), and 
at St. Paul and at Stillwater, Minnesota, on the St. Croix Recs, about the 


middle of June of the same year. chem ay it performed at the inter- 


vening points on the river also; Minneapolis tte, June 22, 1858. (Cour- 
tesy of Don Woods, from Miss ag Johnson, Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul.) See also Merrick, Old Times, 276. At the beginning 
of the Civil War, in 1861, the boats were —— separately; the ting 
Palace was then at New Orleans, and the James Raymond was in the North. 
This is noted in the text. 
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he had President Lincoln and Secretary of War Stanton distribute 
the money to wounded soldiers and their families.*® 

The little Steamer Banjo, which had an audience chamber for 
800 people, travelled as far north as St. Paul, even to Stillwater on 
the St. Croix River.*° It was a vessel of slightly over 105 tons, built 
in Cincinnati in 1855, measuring 115 feet in length, twenty-five 
feet in width, and with a draft of four feet.*? It had a capacious 
stage and adequate scenery, but it is doubtful if any legitimate plays 
were given. The very name of the boat suggests its speciality. And 


39 May, The Circus, 66. After the war the James Raymond was in 
the Memphis and Vicksburg trade. But early in 1866 it was tied up at 
Memphis “for several months for debts.” It was sold for the creditors 
the U. S. Marshall to Captain Campbell et al, April, 1866, for 8,500 
lars. Campbell reconditioned the vessel and then started for St. Louis 
= on the morning of April 24, 1866. Near Island No. 40 a boiler- 
h blew out and the boat caught fire. The damage amounted to about 
2,000 dollars. The first engineer was killed and six or seven others seri- 
ously hurt. At this time the ship was valued at 15,000 dollars and was 
insured for 10,000 dollars. The wreck was ultimately towed to St. Louis 
and there burned at the wharf, June 2, 1866. Records of the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, National Archives; Missouri Democrat 
(St. Louis), April 25, 1866. 

40 The Banjo was at St. Paul in 1856 and 1858. It was at Stillwater in 
1858 also. Merrick, Old Times, 260; Richman, Joway to Iowa 264; Min- 
neapolis Gazette, June 22, 1858. Vide supra, note 38. When the Banjo 
was at Stillwater, mid-June, 1858, the James Raymond was with it. On 
this occasion the boats were approached by “a large party of men who 
manifested a determination to see the sights without the accompanying 
fee.” Their free entry was successfully prohibited. But “when the ex- 
hibition closed and the boats were pushing out, a number of missiles 
were thrown into the boats with considerable violence, whereupon a num- 
ber of shots were aimed upon the crowd...no one was seriously injured, 
though one or two persons received slight wounds.” The Minneapolis Ga 
zette deplored the incident: “The whole affair was disreputable... there 
was rashness on both sides.” The attack on the Banjo and the James 
Raymond was not without precedent. Chapman’s showboat was a 
by ruffians on the Arkansas River. Rourke, Roots of National Culture, 
139. And Banvard’s boat in 1835 withstood an assault of robbers with 
a display of gunfire. Banvard, or the Adventures of an Artist etc. 

41 A brief summary from the enrollment records of the Banjo follows: 
it was “full built” (of wood), with a square stern, a tuck, no gallery, 

a plain head. First enrolled at Cincinnati, October 24, 1855. he owners 
then were John Mann of Dayton, Ohio (%), William McCracken of Ohio 
(%), and gn and Rogers of New York (%). John Mann, Master. 
It was next enrolled at New Orleans, November 8, 1856. The owners 
then were Spalding and Rogers (%) and William McCracken (%). The 
vessel was not examined by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 

tion in 1857 or thereafter, and was “presumed abandoned during 1858.” 
ndustrial Records Branch, National Archives. Since too many years have 
passed for legal retribution, it may now be pointed out that the Banjo was 
not abandoned in 1858. On September 6 and 7 of 1860 it played at Kansas 
City with the “World’s Star Minstrels,” a company then including Sam 
Gardner, B. A. Cotton, J. W. Adams, Nick Foster, George W. Hill, P. 
Chatfield, T. Allen, J. Wainbold, and P. Campbell; Harold and Ernestine 
Briggs, “The Theatre in Early Kansas City,” Mmp-AMeRica, XXXII (New 
Series XXI), April, 1950, 94. 
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the programs surviving support the impression that it gave a variety 
show of an essentially minstrel type.** Thus on one occasion it 
announced a performance of Ned Davis’ Ohio Minstrels, with songs, 
jokes, ballads, operatic choruses, national melodies, negro eccen- 
tricities, along with dancers and danseuses.** At another time it 
advertised a burlesque dramatic troupe and a monkey circus, with 
acting dogs and goats; too, there were Donetti’s Dissolving Views 
—apparently a kind of panorama. There was also the spectacle of 
a balloon ascension by one Eugene Godard.‘* This, by its nature, 
was largely a free show, but some money was garnered from it. The 
ascension took place from land, rather than from the boat. The 
preparations for the ascent, the inflation and adjustment of the bal- 
loon, were made inside a tent; those who wished to watch these 
preliminaries had to buy special tickets. The balloon had a “para- 
chute attachment” to ease its descent after the hot air or gas had 
been exhausted.*® Two popular entertainers who travelled for 
years on the Banjo were Jim Johnson (Gallegher), an old-time min- 
strel banjoist, and Ben Cotton, one of minstrelsy’s immortals.** The 
regular entrance fee to the Banjo was twenty-five cents to all comers 
and to all seats. This minstrel showboat was on the Upper Missis- 
sippi during the summers of 1856, 1857, and 1858.*7 

The early showboats were closely associated with the circus in 
the type of entertainments that they presented. In turn, the circus 
companies of the forties and fifties often presented spectacles that 
suggest a link with the legitimate theater. Occasionally the circus 
invaded the precincts of the theater itself, especially in the form of 
equestrian displays. Thus in this period one finds the three forms 
of entertainment—showboat, circus, theater—often blended. Such 
mixed performances are mentioned several times in the rambling 
notes of Sol Smith, to whom the historian of the early theater is much 
indebted. His most striking observation on this matter concerns 


42 Mark Twain wrote an excellent description of the early minstrel 
shows of the forties and fifties which were probably much like those on 
the later Banjo. See Bernard De Voto (ed.), Mark Twain in Eruption, 
New York, 1940, 110-118. 

43 Davenport Gazette, July 4, 1856 and August 12, 1857; Daily Iowa 
State Democrat (Davenport), July 18, 1856 and August 11, 1856. 

44 Davenport Gazette, May 20, 1858. 

45 Davenport Gazette, May 20, 1858 and May 26, 1858. 

46 Louisiana, New York, 1941, 213. 

47 Keeler, Vagabond Adventures, 219; Merrick, Old Times, 261. Files 
of the Davenport Gazette, Daily Iowa State Democrat (Davenport); Min- 
neapolis Gazette. Richman, Joway to Iowa, 263-264, states that the Banjo 
was at Keokuk in May, 1855. But I find no evidence of this; the ship 
was not enrolled by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation until 
October 24, 1855. 
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Caldwell’s management of the St. Charles Theater in New Orleans 
in the early forties. Straight drama had had a barren season; this 
was remedied by Caldwell with the engagement of Fogg and Stick- 
ney's horse show, with the performances at first devoted solely to 
equestrian displays. After a month of this, Caldwell began to mix 
in dramatic pieces, 

and the lovers of the legitimate who thronged the temple... were regaled 
with those finished productions of genius called farces, after witnessing the 
wonderful tricks of the horse Champion and listening to the refined songs 
(or national anthems) from a professor of Niggerology, interspersed with 
the chaste witticisms of the clown.’’48 


If the circus thus invaded the theater on occasions, so too did the 


theater invade the circus. 

Many of the early circus companies that travelled through the 
Middle West in the days before the Civil War regularly advertised 
the presence of “dramatic corps and pantomimists” as a part of 
their outfits. Among the spectacles given by these companies, we 
may note: The Shoemakers of Bagdad; Ward’s Mission to China; 
Lovers of the Rhine; St. George and the Dragon; The Shipwrecked 
Mariner, or a Voyage on Land and Sea; The Crusades; The Rich 
Turk, or the Big-Headed Family; China in Danger; Eastern Pas- 
times; Pocahontas Rescuing John Smith, with the “Scalping Scene” 
and the “Death Song”; The Arab Slave, or the Sultan's Halt in the 
Desert; The Countryman’s Visit to the Circus; The Charioteer’s Di- 
lemma; Games at the Curriculum; The Tournament; and The Be- 
douins of the Desert.‘® Many of these probably represented the gen- 


48 Smith, Theatrical Management, 161. For further notes on the circus- 
theater relationship, see Smith, The Theatrical Apprenticeship, 92; Rusk, 
Literature, I, 382. Ludlow, Dramatic Life, passim. Herman Rosse, “The 
Circus Theatre,” Theatre Arts Magazine, VII (July, 1923), no. 3, 228— 

49 These circus spectacles were given in Davenport, Iowa, in the years 
before the Civil War. For complete data see the writer’s book, The Early 
Theater in Eastern Iowa, 31-37. For a bit of guidance to any future his- 
torian of the circus, the following representative list of the more prominent 
circus companies that mag in Davenport from 1838-1862 may be helpful: 
The American Arena Co., Howe and Mabie’s Co., Dan Rice’s Co., Spalding’s 
North American Circus, Grand Olympic and United States Circus, Stokes’ 
Co., Southwestern Circus, Crescent City Cireus, Stickney and North’s Co., 
Crane’s Oriental Circus, Raymond’s a (Vide infra, note 51), Rail- 
road Circus, Sands-Nathan’s American Circus, Van Ambrugh and Co., 
Den Stone’s Co., Tyler’s Circus Exhibit, N. Buckley and Co., Levi J. North's 
National Circus, Yankee Robinson’s Circus, H. M. Smith’s Co., Bailey and 
Co., Driesbach’s Circus and Menagery, Lent’s Circus, Nixon and Kempe’s 
Great Eastern Circus, Antonio-Carroll and Co., Smith’s Great Western 
Cireus, New Orleans Circus, Antonio Bros. Co., Sands’ Circus and Homo- 
hippocal Amphitheater, De Haven’s Union Circus, Mabie’s Circus. Files of 
the Jowa Sun and Rock Island News (cou of Father Griffith, St. Am- 
brose College), Davenport Gazette, Daily lowe State Democrat, Daily 
Morning News, Der Demokrat, in Davenport Public Library. 
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eral theme of the performers’ grand entry, but very likely some of 
them were in semi-dramatic form, and a few may conceivably have 
been legitimate play performances. At least all had elements of 
“pretending before an audience.” Several of these circus pieces 
were advertised in the usual contemporary theater fashion, “with a 
most laughable comic afterpiece.” This may have been merely a 
carry-over from the usual theater jargon, but the actuality which it 
suggests may have been carried over, too. 

Certainly one of the most interesting historical items unearthed 
in a study of the early circus along the Mississippi was the notice 
of H. M. Smith’s Circus Company which visited Davenport, Iowa, 
for two performances on July 12, 1856.°° The announcement of 
the circus stated that scenes from Shakespeare were to be presented: 
sketches from Falstaff, and scenes from the Merchant of Venice 
and Richard III. These were but a part of a varied program which 
ran briefly as follows: there was to be a military brass and string 
band; ground and “lofty” tumbling; a fancy dance by Mlle. Victoria 
Smith, danseuse; a “burlesque imitation of the most distinguished 
personages of the age, drawn from reality;” a piece entitled The 
Countryman’s Visit to the Circus; and The Shipwrecked Mariner, 
or a Voyage on Land and Sea; trick ponies; the Duplicate Ladders— 
two ladders held upright by one man while three others mounted 
to the tops, ‘forming themselves into beautiful pictures, ciassic posi- 
tions, etc., as taken from ancient statues;” the Flying Indian—a 
trapeze performer; and the whole to conclude with the “very amus- 
ing and laughable afterpiece of The Shoemakers of Bagdad.” 
Throughout, “Ethiopian Minstrels” entertained on the side. There 
were no wild animal displays.** The scenes from Shakespeare were 
presented between the antics of the trick ponies, Black Diamond and 
Cincinnatus, and the feat of the Duplicate Ladders. We can be 
reasonably sure that Shakespeare performances by the travelling cir- 


50 Davenport Gazette, July 7, 1856. The announcement and program 
of H. M. Smith’s Circus Company is reproduced on the inside back cover of 
the Palimpsest, XXXI (January, 1950), no. 1. 

51 A point on word usage seems worth making here. The travelling 
tent companies devoted to equestrian acts, acrobatics, pantomimes, com- 
edy, ete., were generally advertised as circuses. Companies that specialized 
in animal exhibits were more often called simply menageries. Rarely were 
the two types blended as they are so frequently today. An interesting note 
on this distinction was made by the editor of the Davenport Gazette, July 18, 
1850. S ing of Raymond’s Menagery, he wrote: “The agent [of the 
company] informs us that there is no circus nor negro pantomime con- 
nected with it.” A rarity was such a company as that of Herr Driesbach, 
advertised as a “circus and menagery”; Davenport Gazette, August 1, 1856. 
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cus companies were not common; this is the only instance of them 
that I have come upon in this area.*? 

On the other hand, they could not have been exactly rare either; 
at least, no one at this time considered the event sufficiently remark- 
able for comment. As one reflects upon this rather unusual instance 
of Shakespeare under the “Big Top,” the circumstance brings to mind 
that great book about life on and along the Mississippi and perhaps 
throws a new light of appreciation and understanding upon it— 
Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn. 

Every reader of Twain will recall at once the famous soliloquy 
of Hamlet, “To be or not to be,” as the Duke of “Bilgewater” 
taught it to “Louis XVII.” It is a strange mingling from several of 
the plays, but it must have been wondrously impressive for all that, 
at least to an unlearned audience; and particularly impressive if 
they gave Shakespeare in the same spirit and manner that the Duke 
used in teaching it to the King. He “read over the parts in the 
most splendid spread-eagle way, prancing around and acting at the 
same time, to show how it had got to be done.” Perhaps it is no 
coincidence that on the afternoon preceding the evening Shakespear- 
ean “revival” in the little ““Arkansaw’’ town, Huck “dived” under 
a circus tent to see ‘‘a real bully circus.” He describes the entrance 
parade of the performers as ‘the splendidest sight that ever was... 
a powerful fine sight.” Then followed a show of horsemanship 
which was interrupted by a drunkard who insisted on an opportunity 
to show his riding skill. And, of course, the sot ultimately sheds 
his rough outer clothing, and when he tops the horse in sober 
triumph he reveals himself “dressed the gaudiest and prettiest 
you ever saw,” as one of the regular performers. From this ac- 
count Huck feels no need of transition to: “that night we had our 
show"—the sketches from Shakespeare. The Duke and the King 
gave the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet, the broad-sword con- 
flict from Richard III (a piece that Smith's Circus Company also 
used), and Hamlet’s soliloquy. Perhaps these performers with 
their ‘“‘rip, rave, and grit” were not wholly imaginary after all, and 
so quite in keeping with Huck’s tongue-in-cheek judgment of his 
creator: “He told the truth—mainly.” Perhaps they were modelled 
upon some such circus Shakespeareans, not unlike those of Smith's 
Company, that Twain had seen and heard as a boy in Hannibal, 


Missouri. 
52 For a brief but adequate summary of Shakespeare performances 


under rather crude circumstances in the early West, see Esther C. Dunn, 
Shakespeare in America, New York, 1939, pp. 175-204. 
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That the ‘““Arkansaw lunkheads couldn't come up to Shakespeare” 
is not too surprising. “What they wanted was low comedy—and 
maybe something ruther worse than low comedy.” The lunkheads 
were far more accustomed to the sights of the circus than they were 
to Shakespeare. Many of the early circuses were clearly disreputable, 
consisting of “scrawny animals, minstrel shows, and an occasional 
obscene act.” (Remember the “Royal Nonesuch” that Huck tells 
about?). Their advertising was made up of “bold and false asser- 
tions of having ‘over 250 men and horses’ and other such base Im- 
position, Claptrap, and Humbug.”** In the light of this, Smith’s 
Company with its scenes from Shakespeare must have been a welcome 
change, appealing to a considerably higher level than the usual 
circus audience. Those who may have had their doubts about the 
performance were assured that “everything advertised will be per- 
formed.” 

If a history of the circus in the Middle West should ever be com- 
piled and if the full story of the showboat is ever recounted, we shall 
see clearly the relationship of these two popular forms of entertain- 
ment, one to the other and to the early theater in this region. No 
history of the theater in middle America can be complete without a 
note on these marginal attractions which caused the people to 
leave their fields and shops and to desert the lecture halls—all to 
see the “show,” circus or showboat, both of which were far closer 
to the great masses of people than the legitimate theater. An observ- 
er said almost a hundred years ago of circus performances, and his 
words apply equally as well to the showboats, they were “a kind of 
peoples’ amusement, and as such they will draw crowds, and all 
the talk and moralizing in the world won't prevent it.”°* Both 
types of amusement deserve sericus consideration in the history of 
the American scene. 


JosePH S. SCHICK 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


53 Davenport Gazette, July 25, 1850. 
54 Ibid., May 20, 1861. 





Cadillac, Proprietor at Detroit 


IV. Ottawa-Miami Brawl 


Having maladministered Detroit for the Company of the Colony 
Cadillac, as we have seen, had gone with Laforest to Quebec to 
answer the many charges of the Company against him, and, inci- 
dentally, to spend some time in jail during November, 1704. The 
Paris government in the midst of Queen Anne’s War was more 
anxious to keep Detroit as a defense post than a trading center and 
to keep the Western Indians together as allies against the Iroquois. 
Since trade was out of the question, the Company had been willing 
to relinquish its trade rights to Cadillac. The hard-pressed colonial 
administrators were willing to let Cadillac become proprietor. Once 
the papers were drawn, instead of returning to Detroit in early 1705, 
Cadillac delayed in Quebec, then in Montreal, until Vaudreuil or- 
dered him to leave Montreal for Detroit, which he did on June 20, 
1706. 

Meanwhile, a brawl had happened at Detroit between the Miami 
and the Ottawa Indians, resulting in the slaying of Father De 
l’Halle and a French soldier, La Riviére. This was bound to be taken 
seriously by both the Quebec and Paris governments, for it might 
mean a possible division in the ranks of the Indian allies. Investi- 
gations, according to governmental procedure, had to be launched. 
The young blade really responsible for the disturbance was one M. 
de Bourgmont. Cadillac could be blamed because it happened when 
he should have been at his post. Daigremont, sent as a special 
investigator made his report, and so too did Cadillac. These will 
be studied in turn. 

The sequence of events was as follows. The Miami had killed 
several Ottawa in 1704. The latter complained to Cadillac, who 
told them that it was all a mistake and that he would investigate. He 
assured them that they had no reason to be apprehensive in his 
absence, for Mme de Lamothe would stay in Detroit. Then he left 
and two months later his wife left. Alfonse Tonti then in charge 
could give no satisfaction and had to stand by watching a revolt 
brewing and the tribesmen becoming more and more truculent. In 
1705 Cadillac, on the pretext of having business in Quebec, went 
there from Montreal and sent his Bourgmont to Detroit.’ 


1 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1706, Rapport de I’Archi- 
viste de la Province de Québec, (RAPQ), 1939, 165. 
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Bourgmont promptly antagonized the Ottawa. He sent Quarante 
Sols to the Miami and Wea, who lived on the St. Joseph River, to 
tell them to make war on the Sioux. Quarante Sols took this op- 

rtunity to revenge himself on the Ottawa; he assured the Miami 
and Wea that Bourgmont’s suggestion was simply a trick to get 
them all out west where they would be killed. He advised them to 
take up arms against the Ottawa instead. 

News of Quarante Sol’s advice was soon brought to Detroit by 
a Huron squaw whose life the Ottawa had saved. The most import- 
ant braves at Detroit among the Ottawa held a council and de- 
cided to attack the Miami who lived nearby. Le Pesant, leader 
of the Ottawa, ordered his men to open hostilities. In the first 
skirmish they killed five Miami, but a sixth escaping to the 
French fort to arouse his tribesmen, was hotly pursued by the en- 
raged Ottawa. When the Miami was safely inside the gates, Bourg- 
mont ordered his men to fire on the advancing Ottawa. The Ottawa 
were not prepared to become involved with the French. But they 
seized Father De I'Halle, who was outside the fort completely 
unaware of what was going on. They brought him bound to their 
camp, but Jean Leblanc, one of their chiefs, released the father and 
sent him to the fort to ask the French to cease fire. While De 
L’Halle was on his way to the fort a relative of one of the slain 
Ottawa, “shot the Father as he was about to enter the fort, from 
which shot he instantly died.” La Riviére, returning to the French 
fort from the Hurons was also slain by the Ottawa. Closing the 
gates, Bourgmont ordered fire and the French, Miami, and Huron 
killed thirty Ottawa men. Such is the account of Daigremont,? 
about which more will be said shortly. 

For Bourgmont Cadillac back in Detroit had a defense. Answer- 
ing Vaudreuil’s letters of June 27 and July 3, 1706, the proprietor 
said that because Bourgmont was a “young man” he was unable to 
forsee, much less prevent what had taken place.? He prudently re- 
frained from mentioning anything about Bourgmont taking his mis- 
tress with him to Detroit. In his next letter he praised Bourgmont’s 
bravery and good conduct and urged the minister to recompense 
him,‘ but the various reports caused Pontchartrain to put the blame 
squarely on Bourgmont.® By 1708 Cadillac had radically changed 


2 Daigremont to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, Michigan Pioneer 
and roy - ote Collections and Researches, (MPHS), Vol. 33, Lans- 
ing, ’ . 

3 Cadillac to Vaudreuil, August 27, 1706, MPHS, 33: 277. 

* Cadillac to Pontchartrain, August 30, 1706, AC, C 11A, 24: 194v. 

5 Pontchartrain to Cadillac, June 30, 1707, AC, B 29: 103. 
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his opinion. “He complains much of the dissolute conduct of M. 
de Bourgmont, who has left the country.”* In truth, Bourgmont 
had deserted’ and was living in the woods like a savage.* 

The account of Daigremont is confirmed by a letter of Vaudreuil 
written shortly after the event. According to this letter, as long as 
Tonti was in Detroit, all was quiet; but Bourgmont spoiled every- 
thing. Moreover, he should not have given the order to fire until 
Father De I'Halle and La Riviére were inside the fort. To say, 
continues Vaudreuil, that the Ottawa had deliberately fired upon 
the fort is simply not true. For according to Bourgmont himself 
and the soldiers who brought the news to Quebec, more than one 
hundred armed Ottawa had marched past the post two days previ- 
ously. At that time the garrison was outside watching them go by 
and no insult was proferred. If the Ottawa had wanted to attack the 
fort, they could easily have done so then. Vaudreuil declares that 
he does not know what to do. He does not want to antagonize a 
whole nation and risk the life of Father Marest and some fifteen 
Frenchmen who are with him at Michilimackinac. The Hurons, he 
said, behaved much more shrewdly. They had long been waiting 
to take revenge on the Ottawa, and gladly seized the opportunity 
of this attack on the Miami. Vaudreuil also recommended that Le 
Pesant, the Ottawa chief, ‘“‘who had been the sole moving cause of 
this war,” should be punished and an example be made of him.’ 
At the time of writing, he did not have all the details, which ex- 
plains why he does not refer to Quarante Sols as the original cause 
of the whole disturbance.'® 

Cadillac's “explanation” of the affair, which is contained in a 
letter to the governor general, was annotated by Vaudreuil in the 
interests of accuracy. Cadillac said, for instance, that Father De 
l’Halle was first stabbed, and then shot three or four times; he also 
wished to make it appear that the Ottawa had been attacking the 
French “for forty or fifty days.” This, Vaudreuil maintained, is 
false, for it was the Hurons and the Miami who had been doing the 
fighting. Cadillac’s accusations that Tonti had “two large forts” 
built, and that he had sold gunpowder to the Indians, was dismissed 


6 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1708, MPHS, 33: 393. 

7 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 5, 1708, =o 1940, 438. 

8 Daigremont to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, MPHS, 33: 441. 
Cf. M. de Villiers du a La découverte du Missouri et Uhistoire du 
Fort d'Orléans, 1673-1728 (Paris, 1925), 41-44. 

% Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1706, RAPQ, 1939, 164 ff. 

10 Speech of Misco , chief of the Ottawa, to Vaudreuil, September 
26, 1706, MPHS, 33: 288 ff. Vaudreuil learned further details from this 


speech. 
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by Vaudreuil as a malicious statement. Tonti had to sell the 
powder to prevent the Indians from going to the English. Cadillac 
also blamed Tonti for having reduced the garrison of the fort to 
only fifteen men. The man to be blamed was Bourgmont, who had 
sent away the servants of the Company. The soldiers had been 
taken by Tonti as a needed escort on his journey to Montreal. It 
must also be remembered that when Bourgmont went to Detroit, 
Cadillac had ordered him to take away from Tonti the command of 


the post. 
As might have been expected, Cadillac found a way of blaming 
the Jesuits for this episode. 


Nor did I fail to admire the zeal of Father Marest in hastening with so much 
eagerness to Michilimackinac, accompanied by only four boats, at a time when 
he was informed that the Ottawa had besieged the fort at Detroit and that 
the Recollect Father had been cruelly assassinated. His only possible motive 
must have been to dispute with him the crown of martyrdom.” 


Cadillac finds the return of Father Marest to Michilimackinac very 
peculiar, especially since he had abandoned that mission the previous 
year after setting the house and the chapel on fire. Vaudreuil com- 
ments on this passage of the letter as follows: ‘““What M. de Lamothe 
writes concerning the departure of Father Marest for Michilimack- 


inac is no less malicious than the rest of his writings.” 

Cadillac’s letter also declared that notwithstanding Vaudreuil’s 
prohibition of carrying powder to Michilimackinac, one hundred 
Mississagua came to Detroit well armed and supplied with powder. 
Perhaps, he said, the Mississagua had come to help the Ottawa and 
assist them to return to Michilimackinac; but when they saw the 
fort of the Ottawa had been burned, they realized that they would 
have to parley. ‘Father Marest and Maurice [Mesnard] acted very 
inopportunely and gave bad advice to these poor people, who would 
have fallen victims to their passions if I had not set matters right.””"* 
We are not told how he “set matters right,” nor how he knew that 
the Indians came to Detroit well supplied with gunpowder. 

Fortunately, we are able to test the truth of this account by 
comparing it with other contemporary evidence. Marest wrote to 
Vaudreuil from Topikanich, telling the governor that he feared to 
return to Michilimackinac, because of the high feeling among the 
Indians there. At Topikanich, he and his companions met an Otta- 
wa chief bent on avenging the death of his brother who had been 


11 Cadillac to Vaudreuil, August 27, 1706, MPHS, 33: 272 ff. Vaud- 
reuil’s annotations are in the margin. 
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slain at Detroit, but they persuaded him to return with his men to 
Michilimackinac. Another party of one hundred and sixty strong, 
that had set out for Detroit to take revenge on the Miami expressed 
its determination to make things very difficult for the Frenchmen 
at Michilimackinac, if the Frenchmen at Detroit interferred with 
the punitive expedition. Marest asked that the traders who were 
with him be compensated for their losses: “They have already been 
deprived of the very great profit they might have made, when, 
thanks to the ingenuity of M. de Lamothe, they were compelled to 
send back [to Montreal} their lead and powder.”"* Marest is glad 
that he was not at Michilimackinac when the Ottawa had left for 
Detroit, for he would have been unable to stop them, and M. de 
Lamothe would have blamed him for their departure. 

Marest had also heard that a party of one hundred Indians was 
on its way to Detroit, “but they did not appear at Topikanich while 
we were there. Hence M. de Lamothe should not take it ill if we 
did not stop them.” Vaudreuil wrote in the margin: “This para- 
graph shows that M. de Lamothe’s accusation that Father Marest 
and Mesnard gave powder to the hundred Indians is false, since 
they did not even see them.” Marest goes on to say that it was 
up to Cadillac to stop the Indians, for several of their chiefs were 
with him at Detroit. “The people of Topikanich begged me to 
bear witness to M. de Lamothe that they had not insulted us in 
any way.” Marest accordingly overcame his reluctance to have 
any dealing with Cadillac, to the extent of acceding to this request 
and asking him to look after the safety of the Jesuits among the 
Miami on the St. Joseph River.** 

Two weeks later, Marest wrote again to Vaudreuil. Some of the 
Ottawa, he said, arrived at Michilimackinac on August 23, and told 
him that they had not gone to Detroit to fight, but to help their 
fellow tribesmen withdraw from Cadillac’s “paradise.” They also 
said that there had been one more fight between the Ottawa and the 
French, Hurons and Miami; that the Miami had taken control of the 
French fort, where they were plundering everything; that the sur- 
rounding fields had been laid waste, and that Quarante Sols was 
the initial cause of the trouble.** 

Meanwhile, Cadillac let it be known at Detroit that he was 
making plans to shoot “Le Pesant and three or four others.” Le 


12 Cf. Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 3, 1706, 


RAF, 1939, 141 f. 
13 Marest to Vaudreuil, Au 14, yy MPHS, 33: 263 ff. 


14 Id, to id., August 27, 1706, ibid., 269 
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Pesant, however, had already departed for Michilimackinac, and 
Cadillac temporarily relieved his feelings by the following com- 
ment: “Le Pesant is an old man, and his missionary [Marest} will 
pray for him after his death, and give him absolution if he asks 
for it.” 

Three days after writing to the governor, Cadillac wrote to Pont- 
chartrain, giving an account of the Ottawa affair, which teems with 
falsehoods. In his annotations to Cadillac’s letter of August 27, 
1706, Vaudreuil said: “Sieur de Lamothe is so much in the habit 
of stating what is untrue, that it is almost impossible for him to 
write otherwise.”** His original letter is lost and we have only an 
abstract of it. The abstract begins by saying that all the trouble 
was clearly intended so that Detroit would be ruined. The Ottawa 
have always been faithful to the French. ‘When they were asked 
why they had thus attacked the French Fort, they gave as an excuse 
that they had followed the orders of M. de Vaudreuil.” In the 
margin of the abstract, Pontchartrain wrote one single word: 
“False.” 

Elsewhere in this letter Cadillac says: “It seems that sieur de 
Vaudreuil was quite undisturbed about the Ottawa, for he sent 
Father Marest to Michilimackinac accompanied by twelve French- 
men loaded with merchandise. The men were able to trade peace- 
fully with the Indians, while Detroit was in a state of blockade.” 
He said he had brought two hundred and sixteen persons to Detroit, 
including twenty-eight families, horses and cattle. We have al- 
ready seen how many families he had brought to Detroit in 1706.%" 
“He has even had great ships ascending the portage of Niagara, a 
feat which was regarded as impossible in Montreal.” We do not 
know whether by “the portage of Niagara” he means the falls. His 
reference to “great ships” suggests that he does; if so, Cadillac was 
certainly a most remarkable man. All the nations of the Great 
Lakes region, he says, will soon be at Detroit; he is still asking that 
Detroit be erected into an independent province, with right of ap- 
peal from all judgments passed by Raudot, “who looks upon Cadil- 
lac as his enemy.” He finally wishes that a hospital be begun at 
Detroit with brothers to take care of the sick.'® 

Cadillac had already left Montreal when Vaudreuil and Raudot, 


15 Cadillac to Vaudreuil, August 27, 1706, ibid., 282. 

16 Ibid., 283. 

17 MID-AMERICA, July, 1950, 188 n. 

18 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, August 30, 1706, AC, C 11A, 24: 191v— 
195v, 200-203. 
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fearing lest the Detroit affair would have repercussions on the Iro- 
quois, sent him a special message to hurry to his post. At the same 
time they warned Joncaire, who was among the Iroquois, and told 
him that the Hurons were trying to stir up the Iroquois against the 
Ottawa.’® Cadillac, unfortunately, cooperated with the Hurons in 
this regard. On his way to Detroit, he stopped just long enough 
to make an impassioned speech to the Iroquois Indians in the Seneca 
country, the gist of which was: I am dead, but dead though I am, 
I will take revenge on the Ottawa. If you want to see what will 
happen, come with me to Detroit. These words moved one hundred 
and twenty braves to respond to the appeal of the foudre de guerre. 

While Vaudreuil was thus trying to keep peace in the North- 
west and obtain satisfaction from the Ottawa, Cadillac sent Boucher- 
ville** to the Miami who lived on the River St. Joseph.?* Speaking 
for Cadillac, Boucherville told them to come and establish them- 
selves on the Detroit River, across from the French fort, and he 
promised that one of Cadillac’s own sons would come to live with 
them, “that he may learn their language.” They should not listen, he 
told them, to anyone but Cadillac. “If the Black Robes speak to 
you or put words into your mouth, pay no attention to them. They 
are competent to speak only about prayers, and have nothing to 
say in matters of consequence.” This was Cadillac's way of re- 
sponding to Marest’s request about ensuring the safety of the Jesuits 


among the Miami. If belts were being brought to them, the spokes- 
man continued, they should not accept them, but wait until they 
had conferred with Cadillac before giving an answer. 

Mistrust the Ottawa. Listen to me alone; I shall be able to make peace, 


and, if need be, I shall wage war even better. Trust me and distrust the 
Po. .watomi and the Sauk who are the allies of the Ottawa.?3 


Thus, while everybody in Canada was working to secure peace, 
Cadillac was adopting a bellicose attitude. Besides stirring up the 
Iroquois, and fomenting the discontent already rife among the Ot- 


19 Cadillac says that Joncaire had received a letter from Vaudreuil, 
Thea ss leur [Iroquois] deffendre de luy [Cadillac] donner main forte. 


a 20 ee of the Seneca to Vaudreuil, August 23, 1706, MPHS, 33: 
21 This man was leaving Detroit to be with his father, Pierre Boucher, 

who was “ninety-seven” (i.e., A Se. ate years old. Cadillac to Pont- 

chartrain, August 30, 1706, AC 1A, 24: 

_ oan the itemized account of expenses is this “embassy,” MPHS, 
23 Parolles de M. de Lamothe que M. de Boucharville fera dire aux 

Miami en general, November 14, 1706, AC, C 11A, 24: 365-365v. This was 

sent to the minister by the two Raudots in 1709, MPHS, 33: 463. 
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tawa, he sends a spokesman to sow feelings of distrust among the 
Miami. This is the man whom Margry presents as a great colonial! 
Although Margry had at his disposal all the materials which we 
have thus far analyzed, he was careful to omit all the discreditable 
details that we have called to the attention of the reader; and in 
his long introduction to the fifth volume of his compilation, he 
praised Cadillac as an outstandingly able administrator. The truth 
is that perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Cadillac was his 
stupidity. The uncritical repetitions of Margry’s views by later 
“historians,” have resulted in the widespread acceptance of the Cad- 
illac legend. 

The answers to the letters sent to France from Canada in 1706 
reached the colony by the following autumn. The king’s instruc- 
tions to Vaudreuil and Raudot insist on the necessity of their coming 
to an understanding with Cadillac and of settling the disturbance 
among the Ottawa. He repeats once more the obligations which 
Cadillac had taken upon himself with regard to the pay of the sol- 
diers, the two interpreters, the surgeon, the chaplain, and the mis- 
sionary at Detroit. All these expenses are to be borne by Cadillac 
and he must also pay for the rebuilding of the chapel. The point 
which the king stresses most is the complete eradication of the 
brandy trade. This “abuse”, he says, is attributable only to sieur 
de Lamothe, for he took along with him a great number of barrels, 
and his agent in Quebec wrote to his agent in Montreal that anyone 
who asked permission to go to Detroit should be allowed to do so on 
condition of bringing along 300 livres weight of brandy. In order 
to obtain full knowledge of the fact, the king is sending Daigremont 
to inspect the various posts in the Northwest.** 

Vaudreuil also received a letter from Pontchartrain, informing 
him that the king recommends Cadillac to carry out all of Vaudreuil’s 
orders which pertain to His Majesty's service, ‘‘and to have for you 
all the respect and consideration due to your character as governor 
general. If he forgets himself, His Majesty will know how to deal 
with him and will even punish him severely.”"?® 

Another letter from Pontchartrain was addressed to Cadillac him- 
self. After saying that he is glad that Cadillac has finally got to 
Detroit, and that Vaudreuil should not take any action about the 
Ottawa without first consulting with him, he goes on to say that 
both Vaudreuil and Raudot have complained that Cadillac is insub- 


ions ¢ ye XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, June 30, 1707, RAPQ, 
25 Pontchartrain to Vaudreuil, June 30, 1707, ibid., 372. 
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ordinate, and he warns him that the king will take appropriate 
measures unless he changes his ways. “I hope to receive by the next 
mail a detailed account of what has taken place at Detroit. What 
I have received from you thus far contains nothing but useless and 
tedious repetitions with regard to the alleged treacherous attempts 
of MM. de Vaudreuil and Raudot to ruin your project.” Pont- 
chartrain is also very glad that Mme de Lamothe is taking care of 
the sick, and says that he would be pleased if the Hospitallers of 
Montreal could be persuaded to come to Detroit, “but His Majesty 
is unwilling to pay these brothers more at Detroit than they are 
actually getting at Montreal.”** It may be noted that thereafter 
Cadillac made no further reference to the securing of brothers for 


Detroit. 


V. ‘Absolute Master” 


In the summer following the disturbance at Detroit, June 1707, 
the Ottawa from Michilimackinac came to Montreal to hold long 
palavers with Vaudreuil. An account of these was sent to Pont- 
chartrain by the governor general in the form of a detailed record 
which he himself had made of the speeches of Jean Leblanc, the 
Ottawa spokesman. The annotations which Cadillac appended to 
these speeches and Vaudreuil’s own comments should have enabled 
Pontchartrain to form a very accurate idea of what was going on. 
As one would expect, Cadillac’s annotations are full of the tedious 
repetitions to which the minister had objected: Father De |’Halle had 
been “‘stabbed three times” in his garden; everything that Jean Le- 
blanc said “has been suggested to him; it is still the old refrain— 
the re-establishment of Michilimackinac and of the congés.” Le- 
blanc’s offer to hand over two slaves in reparation for the death of 
De I'Halle,** and his statement that he was prepared to give himself 
up if this reparation were not sufficient, “were put into his mouth.” 
Cadillac also protested against any reference to the treachery of the 
Hurons and especially of Quarante Sols: “The Hurons generously 
took up our quarrel and without them the French fort would have 
been taken.” He insisted that Le Pesant be put to death by the 


26 Pontchartrain to Cadillac, June 30, 1707, AC, B 29: 102-103, and 
105. In another letter, written two weeks later, the minister told Cadillac 
that all his memoirs anes, the expenses at Detroit were a sheer waste 
of a, Ce pay what the Company of the colony was paying. AC, 

"27 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, July 24, 1707, RAPQ, 1940, 381. 
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Ottawa themselves. As for Leblanc’s objection that it was impos- 
sible to have Le Pesant put to death, because he had many allies 
and friends among his tribe, and it was feared that they would take 
up his defense, Cadillac brushed it aside with the comment that Le 
Pesant should be shot by the Ottawa.*® 

Cadillac’s ““observations” on a second speech which Jean Leblanc 
made on June 23, are equally irrelevant. At one point Leblanc had 
declared that he intended to return to Detroit with the Ottawa and 
to go from there to Michilimackinac “to make smooth the old road.” 
Cadillac annotated this: “The road of which he speaks is really the 
road from Michilimackinac to Montreal. This must have pleased 
M. de Vaudreuil, for his plan is to remove the Ottawa from De- 
troit.” This last remark is surprising for two reasons: first, be- 
cause of the uncomplimentary reference to Vaudreuil himself in a 
note which he was sure to see; and second, because the removal 
of the Ottawa from Detroit would save Cadillac the trouble of deal- 
ing further with these malcontents. It is clear that he was mainly 
interested in having as many Indians as possible congregated at De- 
troit. Jean Leblanc also said that the governor's decision about the 
fate of Le Pesant was being anxiously awaited by many other tribes 
who were allied to the Ottawa, such as the Sauk, the Mascoutens, 
the Kickapoo, the Foxes and the Potawatomi. On this Cadillac re- 
marked: ‘He is an impudent liar. M. de Lamothe has detached all 
these tribes from the Ottawa; they will not meddle with their af- 
fairs.”*® The impudent liar here is Cadillac himself, for he was 
quite well aware that these tribes were still strong allies of the Ot- 
tawa. 

These annotated speeches were sent to Pontchartrain from Que- 
bec along with two letters; one written jointly by Vaudreuil and 
the two Raudots, the other by Vaudreuil himself. The joint letter 
informs Pontchartrain that the Ottawa should go to Detroit and 
arrange matters with M. de Lamothe.*® Vaudreuil’s own letter to 
Pontchartrain, however, declares that Jean Leblanc has shown how 
impossible it was to hand over Le Pesant, because he was related 
to many Indians who would be determined to avenge his death. 
This being so, the only real solution of the difficulty is to accept 
Leblanc’s offer to give himself up instead of having Le Pesant killed. 


__ 


28 Speeches of the Ottawa, June 18, 1707, with the replies of Vaudreuil, 
June 20, 1707, MPHS, 33: 319-326. Cadillac’s annotations are in the 


margin. 
¥9 Speeches of Jean Leblanc to Vaudreuil, June 23, 1707, ibid., 327 f. 
A ee and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, July 16, 1707, RAPQ, 
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Vaudreuil added that he could have settled the whole matter him. 
self, but he preferred to give credit to Sieur de Lamothe, 


so that it will be easier for him to promote his establishment, because I want 
you to know, my Lord, that when there is question of the king’s service, | 
do not consider my own advantage. I know, however, that sieur de Lamothe 
had often behaved badly toward me.31 


Following Vaudreuil’s advice, the Indians went to Detroit, where 
a council was held with Cadillac on August 6, in which Jean Leblanc 
and other Ottawa chiefs took part. Cadillac, swollen with his own 
importance, insisted on having Le Pesant handed over to himself. 
He added: “I wish him to be in my power, and I shall either grant 
him his life or put him to death.”*? Meekly Jean Leblanc acquiesced; 
but the great Cadillac, as the sequel will show, never intended that 
any harm should befall Le Pesant. When the chief was finally 
brought to Detroit on September 24, Cadillac greeted him with 
these words: “Here you are, Le Pesant, before your father and your 
master. Is this the great chief who had so many connections and 
was so highly esteemed?” There is much more in that vein. Since 
the ten Ottawa who formed Le Pesant'’s escort were not chiefs, they 
had no right to speak on behalf of their tribe. They began to talk 
about returning to their friends, and they told Cadillac that the 
Black Robe at Michilimackinac [Marest} had dissuaded them from 
coming to Detroit later on.** 

On October 1, Cadillac wrote a tendentious letter to Vaudreuil,™ 
which the governor general sent to Pontchartrain and commented 
on its contents in a separate letter of his own. At one place in 
this letter Cadillac declares that he was writing to Vaudreuil exactly 
as he had written to Frontenac and Calliéres. On this Vaudreuil 
notes: 


I can tell you, my Lord, that if he had had the effrontery to make use of 
the expressions with which, for a year past, he has filled all his letters to me, 
Frontenac and Calliéres would certainly have brought him to his senses. 
And I should certainly have done so too, had not my knowledge of the 
favor which you have Bes pleased to show him, held me back. 


The truth is that Pontchartrain had been deceived—willingly de- 
ceived—into trusting Cadillac, or as Tremblay put it, he was glad 
to have someone in Canada who would spy on the others. 


31 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, July 24, 1707, ibid., 380 ff. 

32 Council held at Detroit on August 6, 1707, MPHS, 33: 331 f. 

33 Speeches of the Ottawa to Cadillac, September 24, 1707, ibid., 347 ff. 
34 Cadillac to Vaudreuil, October 1, 1707, ibid., 350-353. 
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In this letter, Vaudreuil also refers to the Le Pesant incident. 
What he says serves to correct the report which Cadillac had sent 
to Pontchartrain, describing his reception of Le Pesant and the lat- 
ter's escape. It is quite true, says Vaudreuil, that D’Argenteuil, 
the lieutenant sent by Cadillac,*® had been dispatched to Michili- 
mackinac to bring the chief to Detroit, “with an escort of ten Ottawa 
for the greater security” of Le Pesant. These ten men belonged 
to Le Pesant’s family and came to Detroit to see that the promise 
of D’Argenteuil would be kept, namely, that no harm would come 
to the chief. A few days later Le Pesant escaped, because Cadillac 
did not dare to put him to death nor keep him in the fort. That a 
man of seventy years of age, bulky and corpulent as Le Pesant— 
hence his name—could have escaped over a palisade, in a fort 
provided with sentinels, is most improbable. It is much more 
likely that Cadillac helped him to escape, for he was glad to get 
rid of him, and he wanted to humor the ten armed Ottawa of Le 
Pesant’s escort. Vaudreuil concluded by saying that whether Le 
Pesant returns to Michilimackinac or perishes on the way is a matter 
of indifference to Cadillac, for he had declared to the Ottawa that 
if he had stayed, he would have pardoned him.** 

Vaudreuil also said that “Cadillac makes the Indians say things 
which have no appearance of truth and which they cannot have said.” 
And after declaring that it is not just for a man like Cadillac to be 
allowed to poison the mind of the minister out of sheer malice, he 
continues in another letter to Pontchartrain: 


What he makes the Inciians say in council —_— Father Marest is so false 


and so easy to refute that I feel bound to do justice to the missionary by 
assuring you of the contrary.37 What Cadillac himself said in the same 
council against that Father is detrimental not only to the king’s service, but 
also to religion; for it destroys in the minds of the Indians any confidence 
which they may have in their missionary. It is of the utmost consequence, 
my Lord, that sieur de Lamothe be much more restrained in speaking of the 
Jesuit missionaries. 38 


Cadillac’s lack of restraint against the Jesuits expressed itself 
in actions as well as in words. His account of this incident is in one 
of three letters which were abridged by some clerk and annotated 
by Pontchartrain. After attributing to himself alone the peace con- 
cluded with the Ottawa, he goes on to say: 

85 On this man’s family, cf. August 27, 1706, AC, C 11A, 24: 208v. 

36 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, observations on Cadillac’s letter of 
October 1, 1707, MPHS, 33: 354 f. 


37 Cf. Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 8, [1707], ibid., 368 f. 
88 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 12, 1707, PQ, 1940, 386. 
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He has induced the Miami Indians, who number 400 warriors and who 
lived a long way from Detroit, to come and settle at the Maurepas River 
which is only twelve leagues away. It is the finest land under heaven; 
fishing and hunting are dant there. 

The Jesuit who was acting as missionary among the Miami did all he 
could to prevent them from taking this step and would not follow them; 
it was therefore necessary to give this mission to a Recollect who will fill 
this post very well.4° 


From this we see that, besides meddling with governmental af. 
fairs that were beyond his jurisdiction, Cadillac took it upon himself 
to appoint a Recollect to a mission which had been in the hands of 
the Jesuits for the past thirty years. Pontchartrain wrote in the 
margin of this abridgement: “Bad, very bad. He is not permitted 
to remove missionaries or to send others to their place. It belongs 
to the superior to do so.” 

This high-handed procedure was criticized in a letter which 
Vaudreuil and the two Raudots wrote to Paris: “They have the 
honor of telling you, my Lord, that he is playing the part of an 
absolute master at Detroit, as can be seen from the letter which he 
wrote to Father Marest and the order which he gave to Father 
Aveneau.’"*' Father Silvy thus explained the whole situation to the 
General at Rome at this time: 


The far away missions among the Ottawa and the Illinois [i.e., Miami] 
have been troubled recently less by war than by the persecution of an 
enraged enemy of our Fathers. By the favor of the king, or rather by the 
favor of the minister {Pontchartrain}, this man has established a fort where 
he rules over a colony of Frenchmen on the strait of Lake Huron. He has 
left no stone unturned to annoy our Fathers, by ——- lies (of which 
he is a master) and by secret calumnies. Now he wishes to take away 
from us the missions of those regions and to transfer them to the Franciscans 
[{Recollects}. Father Aveneau, who for the past seventeen years has been 
in charge of this Illinois [Miami] mission, was abruptly sent back to his 
superiors, and a Recollect Father took his place. The name of the mis- 
sion was changed from St. Francis Xavier into that of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Father Aveneau therefore came to Quebec with whatever provisions he 
could gather and he is now asking for redress against this action, which, 
God willing, we will not let pass. We hope that when the pious and just 
king hears of what has happened, he will not tolerate this laying of an 


39 No contemporary map shows a “Maurepas River”; Cadillac prob- 
ably means the Maumee. 

40 Summary of Cadillac’s letters to Pontchartrain, September 10, 15, 
and October 1, 1707, MPHS, 33: 338. 

41 Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 15, 1701, 
RAPQ, 1940, 391. Pontchartrain’s annotation reads: “He [Cadillac] and 
= — do not get [along] together; they must give way.” HS, 
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insolent and profane hand on the missions nor the usurpation of spiritual 
powers, and will see to it that our possessions be given back to us and the 
injustice repaired. *? 


If Cadillac imagined chat this last abuse of authority was to pass 
unnoticed in Paris, he was soon to learn differently. There is in 
the French archives an abstract from a memoir which the Jesuits of 
Canada sent to France explaining what had taken place.** While 
commenting on this document, we shall also refer to the annotations 
added to it by Pontchartrain. 

They {the Jesuits} complain that sieur de Lamothe Cadillac, who is at 

resent commandant at Detroit, is violently enraged against them,‘ and 
does all he can to render them odious both to the French and to the In- 


dians. The said sieur de Lamothe proclaims widely that he will not allow 
any of them in the territory of his commandantship. 


This territory was restricted to Detroit and the immediately sur- 
rounding country. It was in order to bring the Miami under his 
jurisdiction that he persuaded them to move from the St. Joseph 
River to a spot twelve leagues from Detroit. Pontchartrain wrote 
one word in the margin: “Forbid.” 

“He has taken away from one of their Fathers [Aveneau} the 
Miami mission, which had always belonged to the Jesuits, and has 
given it to the Recollects. He said that he was authorized by His 
Majesty to do so.” Pontchartrain wrote: “Bad. Reinstate.” The 
memoir of the Jesuits continues: “When that Father represented to 
him that only the bishop could make such changes and that he 
would stay until word came from Quebec, the said Sieur de Lamothe 
replied that he would prevent him from returning to his mission, 
and signed an order commanding him to go elsewhere.” From this 
it appears that Father Aveneau went to Detroit of his own accord 
to expostulate with Cadillac about the transfer of the Indians. It is 
also apparent that the latter had no authority whatever over anybody 
in the Northwest, except over the few people at Detroit. For if, 
as he had so often asserted, he was the commandant of the Jesuits 
at Michilimackinac, he could and would have sent them away also. 


42 Silvy to Tamburini, November 14, 1707, Jesuit Archives, Rome, 
Gallia, 110, II, 276. 

43 Les Jesuites de Canada [to Pontchartrain], [November, 1707], AC, 
C 11A, 29: 98-98v. 

44 In his letter to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, Louis XIV (June 6, 
1708, RAPQ, 1940, 409) used the same word, “dechaisné.” This was 
nothing new, he had been “dechaisné” against everybody ever since he set 
foot in America. 
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They represent that His Majesty has itted them to establish themselves 
anywhere in Canada to preach the ,*5 with orders to commanding 
officers to help them in their missions. It is very hard that, after sacrificing 
themselves in order to teach the Indians and subject them to France, they 
should be deprived of the results of their labor, in favor of the Recollects 
who do not know the language of these [Miami] Indians. Sieur de Lamothe 
also said that he will make use of the king's authority of which he is the 
sole depositary in Canada. 


We have already pointed out that Cadillac was inclined to in- 
voke the king's authority for anything that passed through his head. 
All these abuses of power, which today would be incomprehensible, 
were possible then because of the delay in communications between 
the colony and the mother country. It took a year to get an answer 
to all mail sent to France. Very often the minister had to ask for 
additional explanations, and when the final decision came, the 
affair would be two years old. Pontchartrain wrote in the margin, 
next to the passage concerning the king's authority: “‘Self-love.” 
The mildness of this comment, and of many others made by Pont- 
chartrain on Cadillac’s letters, is rather surprising. It is strange that 
he should have hesitated to tell him directly what he had so often 
written to Vaudreuil; namely that Vaudreuil and not Cadillac was 
the sole depositary of the king’s authority in New France. 

The Jesuits also say that this officer is bold and aggressive, and that he 
thinks his authority is unlimited. He is always acting without waiting 
for authorization. He also declared that he is the master of the Jesuits, that 
he will ship them to France whenever he thinks fit, to explain their actions 


to the Court. 
They beg not to be left at the mercy of this commandant, who thinks 


he can do whatever he pleases, and openly displays his animosity against 
them everywhere. 


Pontchartrain annotated the last paragraph as follows: “They 
cannot help being under him as long as they are there. Let them 
go elsewhere.” In fact, the Jesuits were never under Cadillac's 
jurisdiction, for they had consistently refused to go to Detroit. 


They [the Jesuits} also beg to be reinstated in the Miami mission and in 
others of which sieur de Lamothe has deprived them. They ask that he 
be ordered to let them run their missions as they see fit when they are 
within the limits of his command, and not to interfere with them as he 
has done thus far. 


Pontchartrain’s note on this last passage is very puzzling indeed: 
“Good, docile, under Lamothe.” The Miami mission was never 





45 Pontchartrain’s note at this place says: “This is not settled.” The 
legal status of the missions had nothing to do with Cadillac’s interference. 
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“under Lamothe.” As we have seen, his reason for moving it was 
precisely to bring it under his jurisdiction. Pontchartrain’s idea that 
the Jesuits or anybody else would or even could be “docile” under 
Lamothe, indicated that his optimism exceeded his good judgment. 

As a matter of fact, Cadillac never succeeded in prevailing on 

the Miami to move from the St. Joseph River to the “Riviére More- 

as,” and no Recollect was sent to replace the Jesuits in this mis- 
sion.*® The Jesuit Mermet, who had been helping Aveneau at the 
St. Joseph River, left for the Juchereau tannery near the mouth of 
the Ohio in 1702. In or about 1705, Mermet’s place was taken by 
Father Chardon, who had been in charge of the Potawatomi living 
on the left bank of the St. Joseph River; at the time of Aveneau’s 
departure, however, Chardon and his Indians do not seem to have 
been there. At any rate, Chardon was on the St. Joseph River in 
1708, for he wrote from there to Vaudreuil telling the governor gen- 
eral that in the preceding autumn he had returned to his old place. 
The Potawatomi Indians, he said, wanted to go to Detroit to trade 
here, but news had reached them that "some band of Miami, whom 
M. de Lamothe had persuaded to settle near him, had killed several 
of their men and a Potawatomi woman.” On hearing this they 
held a council and asked Chardon to write to Vaudreuil for a com- 
mandant and soldiers to be stationed in their village on the St. 
Joseph River, as well as for some merchandise, for they wanted to 
trade and were destitute of everything.*” 

In the following month, Marest sent Vaudreuil an account of 
the situation in the West. Le Pesant, he said, had returned from 
Detroit to Michilimackinac, but intended to go back to Detroit with 
all his Ottawa. This decision had been brought about by the per- 
suasions of Ouakesson, who had been sent by Cadillac with the 
party that had come to bring Le Pesant to Detroit and had remained 
there to influence the Ottawa in favor of Cadillac’s proposal. Marest 
said that no letter from Cadillac had been sent to him, for Ouakes- 
son claimed that he was a “‘living letter.” In spite of his eloquence, 
he met with unexpected resistance on the part of his own tribe. 
Marest himself was expecting a second missionary whom he could 
send to Detroit with the Ottawa. When the time for wintering 
came (1707), the Ottawa split into two groups. Those who were 
to go to Detroit wintered at Saginaw, and the others spent the 
winter at Green Bay. 

46 Cf. G. Paré, “The St. Joseph Mission,” in The Mississippi Valley 


Historical Review, 17 (1930-1931): 33 f. 
47 Chardon to Vaudreuil, May 6, 1708, AC, C 11A, 28: 161. 
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While the Ottawa were thus divided, the Miami attacked them 
and carried off the daughter-in-law of a chief and three children. 
They also captured five Ottawa at Saginaw, and news was spread 
about that the Miami had killed three Frenchmen from Detroit. 
Thereupon D’Argenteuil went to Saginaw, rounded up the Ottawa 
there, and enticed them to wage war on the Miami. Five or six 
boatloads of Ottawa, however, went to Michilimackinac instead of 
to Detroit, reasoning that if there was to be war, it would be best 
to put their women and children in safety. The Miami had attacked 
the Ottawa because of their anger at Cadillac's weakness. He had 
promised them that he would put Le Pesant to death. Instead, as 
we have seen, he not only spared Le Pesant's life, but had invited 
him and his tribe to settle at Detroit. 

All these rumors and movements made Marest apprehensive for 
the safety of Father Chardon and Brother Harent, who were alone 
among the Miami of the St. Joseph River. The Potawatomi, he says, 
are resolved to stay there, but he fears that when they learn that 
the Miami have killed Frenchmen, there will be some unforeseeable 
developments. “It is unfortunate that a nation [the Miami} which 
has always been friendly to the French should have turned against 
them.” 

While Marest was writing this letter, two men came to Michili- 
mackinac with a letter from Father Chardon. The latter wrote that 
the Potawatomi at the St. Joseph River were planning to live with 
the Miami on the Wabash and wanted to know how many Ottawa 
had been killed or taken prisoners by the Miami, so that they might 
rescue the prisoners with the help of those Miami who were their 
allies. 

Just before Marest concluded his letter, two Ottawa Indian chiefs 
came with further news which they wanted Marest to send to Vau- 
dreuil. Last winter, they said, Cadillac had sent a wampum belt to 
the Ottawa who were wintering at Saginaw, with an official an- 
nouncement that he was closing the Ottawa River to them. By 
means of this action, he hoped to compel them to move to Detroit; 
for the same reason he threatened them with smallpox, but some 
Indians wondered why, if he had control over this disease, he did 
not launch it against the Miami who had attacked him. When 
D’Argenteuil went to Saginaw to round up the Indians, he asked 
one of the Indians to take a letter to Sakima. When the Indian 
refused, D’Argenteuil told him to come to Detroit as soon as pos 
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sible, “else one hundred soldiers would be sent and take me [Marest} 
by force.”* 

The outcome of Cadillac’s “politique indigéne,” then, was that 
the Ottawa affair was followed by the Miami affair. So intent was 
he on breaking up the Jesuit mission at Michilimackinac that he was 
willing to risk a war with all the Indians in the West. The Miami 
were altogether uninterested in his scheme of gathering droves of 
Indians around Detroit; and Cadillac was completely unaware that 
their stand against the Ottawa was due to their being supported by 
the Iroquois. 

In 1708, the Ottawa of Michilimackinac again went to Mon- 
treal and re-asserted their unwillingness to go to Detroit. “Cadil- 
lac ought to be content with having divided our village. Let those 
go to Detroit who wish to do so. As for us, who have been living 
at Michilimackinac, why does he not leave us there in peace?” They 
are willing to trade with their fellow tribesmen at Detroit, but will 
not go there themselves. Vaudreuil was in a quandary. He had 
received no news from Cadillac, and when he heard from the Mich- 
ilimackinac Ottawa that Cadillac had threatened to block the great 
river to prevent them from traveling to Montreal, he told the In- 
dians that he did not understand what they meant, and declared 
that they must have been misinformed.*® 

In 1708 also, the answer to the various letters sent in 1707 ar- 
rived in Canada. In his answer to Vaudreuil’s and Raudot’s joint 
letter of 1707, Louis XIV begins by approving the governor general's 
conduct in the Ottawa affair, and tells the two officials that Daigre- 
mont is being sent to make a report on the condition of the various 
posts which he is to inspect. As for Cadillac’s expenses, a distinc- 
tion must be made: he is to repay the Company for all expenses 
which they have incurred; and as for his presents to the Indians, 
the missionary at Detroit must sign an itemized list of these pres- 
ents.°° Otherwise, Cadillac will not be reimbursed. He also asks 
for further details about the “bureau” which Cadillac had opened 
at Detroit for the sale of brandy, and commends Vaudreuil and 
Raudot for having promulgated a new regulation for the brandy 


48 Marest to Vaudreuil, . 4, 1708, AC, C 11A, 28: 165-173v. This 
—_ > translated in MPHS, : 383-387, ‘put several paragraphs are 
omi 

49 Speech of the Ottawa of Michilimackinac, July 23, 1708, with Vaud- 
reuil’s answer, MPHS, 33: 388 f. 

50 See MPHS, 33: 296 f, and 314, for similar itemized accounts of 
expenses endorsed by the missionary at Fort Pontchartrain. 
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trade, which they must see that Cadillac carries out.*' He also 
wants to know why Cadillac is selling land in the enclosure of the 
Detroit fort, and why he is forcing tradesmen to give him a certain 
sum of money before he will let them conduct any business there. 
After recalling what Cadillac has done with regard to the Miami 
mission, the king continues: 

His Majesty has had a strong letter written to him, in which he observes 
that only the Bishop of Quebec or his vicar-general are qualified to deal 
with matters pertaining to the missions. His Majesty has also written that, 
since the Jesuits have permission to establish themselves anywhere they 
wish in Canada to preach the Gospel, he is desirous that they be allowed to 
conduct their missions as they see fit, and he wants Cadillac to give those 
who are in his territory all the protection they may ask of him.5? 


This indicates the extent of Cadillac’s “authority” to move the 
missionaries about and to replace them by others. But, of course, 
relying on the support of Pontchartrain, he considered himself su- 

reme. 
: In a letter to the elder Raudot which reached Canada at the same 
time, Pontchartrain said that, according to Cadillac, Raudot was 
taking sides with M. de Vaudreuil, and was speaking disparagingly 
of Cadillac; further, that although a Frenchman who had set fire 
to Detroit in 1703 had finally been apprehended at Quebec, no pun- 
ishment had been imposed upon him.** After remarking that he 
was trying to make things difficult for Cadillac, the minister con- 


tinues: 


I am persuaded that all he said on this matter is exaggerated. However, I 
must tell you that from all quarters news comes to me of your highly im- 
proper fits of anger. I beg you to consider the harm which this may 
cause you in the mind of His Majesty if it comes to his notice.54 


Pontchartrain’s comments on Raudot’s failure to punish the 
Frenchman who was accused of setting fire to Detroit are typical of 
his over-credulous attitude toward Cadillac's reports. This attitude 


51 The regulation issued on May 6, 1702, was reiterated on June 30, 


1707, AC, B 29: 101. 
52 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, June 6, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 


09. 

53 All of this is false. Jacques Campeau had accused Pierre Rocquant 
dit La Ville of having set fire to the granary at Detroit in 1703; but when 
confronted with Rocquant, Campeau said “que le feu auoit esté mis a la 

range du fort de Pontchartrain par Vn Sauuage Loup.” Jugements et 
délib rations du Conseil Souverain, 5: 460. Pontchartrain, who had prob- 
ably not read the account of the trial, wrote to the two Raudots that Roc- 
quant was guilty and that Campeau had been wrongly condemned to Ais 
800 livres damages. Pontchartrain to the Raudots, June 6, 1708, AC, 
29: 3llv. Cf. also Tonti to Pontchartrain, April 16, 1708, AC, C 114A, 29: 


215. 
54 Pontchartrain to Jacques Raudot, June 6, 1708, AC, B 29: 369. 
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is abundantly illustrated in the letters which he sent on the same 
day to Vaudreuil, to the Jesuits of Canada, and to Cadillac himself. 
It is worth nothing that Pontchartrain’s letters were not written by 
himself, nor did he read the original letters to which he replies. A 
résumé of the letters from Canada was prepared for him, and he 
merely made annotations in the margin of the résumé, from which 
a clerk in Paris elaborated a complete answer. 

Pontchartrain’s letter to Vaudreuil begins by saying that to the 

governor alone is due the credit for the settlement of the Ottawa 
affair. He need have no misgivings that Cadillac may try to give 
himself credit in the eyes of the Indians for this peace, because 
Pontchartrain himself is writing to Cadillac in a way that will bring 
him to his senses. He then goes on to say: 
His Majesty has disapproved of the transfer of the Miami mission from the 
Jesuits to the Recollects. He is also displeased at the aversion which Cadil- 
lac has for these Fathers, and the harm he is doing in the minds of the 
Indians of Detroit and of the surrounding country. 


At this point we should expect Pontchartrain to agree with the 
king’s criticism of Cadillac. Instead, he attempts to find excuses for 
the culprit, and even attach importance to Cadillac's accusations 
against Marest. “However, if it is true that Father Marest has 
dissuaded the Ottawa from establishing themselves at Detroit, as 
these Indians have said in the council with M. de Lamothe, this 
Father is very wrong indeed; His Majesty wishes you to look into 
this matter.”®® 

It is a pity that Pontchartrain had such a short memory, or that 
he did not re-read Cadillac’s own statement, a few years earlier, about 
the unwillingness of officials to serve in Canada if the testimony of 
Indians were adduced against them in a court of justice. Moreover, 
the man who dissuaded the Ottawa from establishing themselves 
at Detroit was not Father Marest but St. Pierre.°* Marest himself 
had repeatedly declared his willingness to go to Detroit if the In- 
dians decided to go there, but the latter were more and more deter- 
mined to stay at Michilimackinac. 

Pontchartrain’s letter to the Jesuits of Canada begins by saying 
that although His Majesty has reproved Cadillac for the expulsion 
of Father Aveneau, Cadillac has reported that Aveneau did all in his 
power to prevent the Miami from establishing themselves “‘on a 
tiver twelve leagues from Detroit and that the Jesuits refused to 

55 Pontchartrain to Vaudreuil, June 6, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 417. 


- pod A on the speech of the Ottawa at Detroit, September 24, 1707, MPHS, 
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take care of the latter post. If these facts are true, you are in the 
wrong.” However, His Majesty had ordered Cadillac to re-instate 
the Jesuits among the Miami and in the other missions from which 
they have been expelled. “But you, on your part, must be obedient, 
and your Fathers must not be lacking in the respect due to his office 
of commandant.” The missions of Canada are not stable, but His 
Majesty does not intend to take away those which are in the posses- 
sion of the Jesuits. 

If it is agreeable to you to maintain the mission at Detroit, you must be 
under the authority of sieur de Lamothe, and in this case you must find 
means of effecting a reconciliation with him. Considering what I am writ- 
ing to him about the intention of His Majesty, I am persuaded that you will 
find him favorably disposed.57 


Pontchartrain’s use of the expression, ‘‘s’il vous convient de gar- 
der celle {mission} du Detroit,” suggests that the Jesuits were already 
established there; but, in fact, they never accepted that mission. 
When Cadillac had cajoled Le Pesant into going to Detroit, Marest 
had promised that another missionary would come to stay with the 
Ottawa, once they were settled there. But this condition was never 
fulfilled. It is true that the missions were not “‘stable,”’ but Cadillac 
had no right to change the missionaries. This right belonged solely 
to the bishop, and we know that Cadillac was no bishop. 

Pontchartrain’s letter to Cadillac is fourteen pages in length; only 
one short paragraph of it was printed by the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society Collections. He rebukes the commandant for try- 
ing to be independent of the governor general, for mistreating all 
those who he thought were attached to Vaudreuil, and for neither 
acknowledging nor executing the orders which Vaudreuil sends him. 
“I am sufficiently convinced of the last two counts by what you 
yourself write, and I now tell you that if you continue to act as you 
have done, the king can do nothing else than remove you from De- 
troit.” This is Pontchartrain’s first warning to Cadillac, but he 
immediately softens the blow by adding: “This would, of course, 
make you lose both your tenure of service and your fortune.” After 
summarizing the complaints of the Jesuits of Canada, he goes on 
to say: 

I have been very much surprised to receive such reports. All of this, in 
conjunction with your attitude toward M. de Vaudreuil, would undoubtedly 
have lost for you the favor of the king, if I had not prevented these Fathers 
from complaining to His Majesty, by assuring them that you will certainly 
change your conduct toward them. You are apparently unaware of the 


57 Pontchartrain to the Jesuits of Canada, June 6, 1708, AC, B 29: 
Vv. 
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influence of these Fathers with His Majesty, for otherwise, I do not believe 
that you would deliberately jeopardize all your past services by having your- 
self recalled. I advise you, therefore, to be much more moderate in all 
your actions, and especially to innovate nothing without previously making 
sure of His Majesty's intentions. 

Since the king has permitted the Jesuits to establish themselves any- 
where they please in Canada to preach the Gospel, he demands that they be 
reinstated in the Miami mission. It does not belong to you to meddle with 
the Missions, but to the Bishop of Quebec, or, if he be absent, to his 
vicar-general. All you have to do for the missionaries who are within your 
jurisdiction is to give them whatever protection they ask for.58 


VI. Official Report on Cadillac 


Francois de Clairambault Daigremont®*® who, as we have seen, 
was commanded by the king to make an official inspection of the 
various western posts, and especially of Detroit,®° also received in- 
structions from Pontchartrain. The minister tells that he is being 
sent to visit the western posts” to find out what is going on;’”*’ he 
also asks for a detailed report of his journey, and wants him 
to decide which posts are to be kept and which are to be abandoned.* 
Diagremont left Montreal on June 5, 1708, and was back in the 
latter town on September 12.** 

He reached Detroit on July 15, and soon observed that, with 
the exception of three or four men who were secretly trading for 
Cadillac’s benefit, ““M. de Lamothe...was generally hated by 
French and Indians alike.""** He supports his statement by detailed 
evidence. A blacksmith named Parent is obliged to pay 600 livres 
and to give two barrels of beer annually for the privilege of engaging 
in his work, and he must also shoe, gratis, all the horses that Cadil- 
lac may have, “although at present he has only one.” An armorer 
named Pinet has to pay 300 livres a year and repair, gratis, for 
Cadillac, twelve guns a month, which makes a total levy equivalent 


. 58 Pontchartrain to Cadillac, June 6, 1708, AC, B 29: 336, and 337v- 


59 His name is spelled as in the text in the burial registers of the 
Quebec Cathedral. P.—G. Roy, Les cimetiéres de Québec (Lévis, 1941), 45. 

60 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, RAPG, June 30, 1707, 
RAPQ, 1940, 359. His instructions are published in NYCD, 9: 806 f. 

61 Pontchartrain to Cadillac June 30, 1707, AC, B 29: 105v. 

62 Pontchartrain to Daigremont, July 7, 1707, AC, B 29: 126 f. 

63 Daigremont to Pon rtrain, November 14, 1708, MPHS, 33: 424. 

64 Daigremont’s report, MPHS, 33: 425. Cf. Vaudreuil and the Rau- 
dots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 450; Vaudreuil to 
at wey letters of June 27, 28, October 4, November 5, and 12, AC, 
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to 1,740 livres a year. Cadillac also owns a windmill at Detroit* 
and is exacting one-eighth of a minot from all those who use the 
mill, instead of one fourteenth as is customary throughout the col- 
ony. The land cleared at Detroit, and the number of inhabitants 
have already been discussed.** Cadillac has a monopoly on the 
brandy trade there, which he sells for twenty livres a pot; Daigre- 
mont computes that the selling of 104 pots, for four livres a pot, 
which Cadillac obtained under pressure from those who were re- 
turning to Montreal, netted 1,664 livres. There is also a tax on 
land grants as well as a fee of four livres for every contract of 
concession. The two bastions of the fort, he says, are so small and 
of such an extraordinary shape that one would never recognize them 
as bastions, unless assured that they were. Cadillac also kept for 
himself a part of the soldiers’ monthly pay, and on one occasion 
actually cornered the wheat market. As for enlisting companies of 
Indians, “he knew quite well that his scheme could not succeed, and 
had no other object in asking for such companies than to avail him- 
self of the funds set apart for them, or at least three-fourths of 
such funds.”*? 

According to Daigremont, the fundamental difficulty at Detroit 
was Cadillac's plan to bring together in this region all the tribes of 
the Great Lakes. From the very beginning, the troubles which have 
arisen show how impolitic it was to assemble there Hurons and 
Ottawa and Miami. Because of the close connection between the 
Hurons and the Miami, and their contact with the Iroquois, all 
these tribes are now friendly toward one another, and are disposed 
to unite as enemies of the French. After describing the Ottawa 
brawl, he remarks: ‘This disturbance is not the only one which has 
occurred at Detroit...and it will not be the last, if this post is 
long in existence.”®* 

Daigremont’s report also contains a much more detailed account 
of the disturbance caused by the Miami of which we have already 
spoken. The Miami, says Daigremont, were so enraged at seeing 
Le Pesant and his family moved to Detroit, that together with the 
Hurons and the Iroquois they plotted to kill Cadillac and massacre all 
the French who were at the fort.** The plot, however, was dis- 

65 Cadillac had bought the windmill from Mme Laforest on January 29, 
1706, MPHS, 34: 229. 

66 M1p-AMERICA, October, aa) 243-244. 
67 Daigremont’s aa aa” MPHS, 33: 430. Other instances of Cadil- 
lac’s (fractions, idid., 
8 Daigremont’s report, ibid., 436. 


‘9 Cf. Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 
1708, RAPQ, 1940, 447. 
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covered, and they succeeded only in killing three Frenchmen and a 
cow as well as an ox which belonged to sieur de Lamothe. Mean- 
while D’Argenteuil had gone to Saginaw to ask the Ottawa to come 
to Cadillac’s rescue. Cadillac offered to make peace with the Miami 
on condition that 1) within forty days they deliver to him the men 
who had killed the Frenchmen; 2) within two weeks they hand over 
to him a young Ottawa whom the Miami had taken prisoner; 3) they 
should pay for the ox and the cow. “He insisted so strongly on this 
last point that the Indians could not help saying that they saw quite 
clearly that he valued an ox and a cow higher than a man.””° 

When the Miami failed to fulfil these conditions, Cadillac re- 
solved to declare war on them. He had a big feast prepared, which 
had to be paid for by the French at the post—“‘even the soldiers con- 
tributed to it.” Three days later, Cadillac marched out of the fort 
in pursuit of the Miami, but forgot to take powder along with him. 
While waiting for the powder to be brought, he made a speech to 
the Indians with him, in which he disparaged the fighting qualities 
of the Miami. When the Indians told him that the Miami were 
good fighters, he replied that he had no need of their advice. The 
rest of this campaign is one of the most ridiculous episodes of col- 
onial warfare. He first marched to a fort where “he was assured 
that the Miami were not.” Later, when he came in sight of the 
fort where these Indians were entrenched, (a slight palisade of 
crossed stakes), those ahead shouted so loudly that those in the rear, 
including Cadillac himself, thought it had been taken. This false 
impression was effectively corrected when the Miami opened fire. 
“During this time, the said sieur de Lamothe, for fear of being 
wounded, hid himself behind a tree three fathoms in circumference; 
and only relinquished his hiding place to put himself entirely out 
of range of cannon shot, ‘“‘although,” said Daigremont, “the Indians 
had no cannon." He added that Cadillac could easily have taken 
the fort with sixty men. 

Just as Cadillac gave the order to retreat to Detroit, his men saw 
floating over the fort a French flag which he had given to the Miami 
in the preceding spring. On being told of this he immediately said 
that the Miami must be given a hearing. The “armistice” which 
followed is as ridiculous as the “war” itself. As an indemnity, Cad- 
illac kept for himself several bundles of pelts, “apparently in com- 


70 Daigremont’s report, MPHS, 33: 436. 
71 Cf. the comments of Vaudreuil and the Raudots, November 14, 
1708, RAPQ, 1940, 447. 
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pensation for the trouble he took in going to the fort.”"* Daigre- 
mont concluded: “Such, my Lord is the report given me by several 
men who took part in this glorious campaign ... The French and 
the Indians...had until then believed that Cadillac was a very 
brave man, because he had often told them so.” 

A month after the “war,” since no further word had come from 
the Miami about fulfilling the conditions of peace which Cadillac 
had initially specified, he sent four Frenchmen to make inquiries. 
The Miami gave two hostages and kept two of the Frenchmen, 
meanwhile assuring the great warrior at Detroit that they would 
fulfill the other conditions later. “There is no ground,” said Daigre- 
mont, “for believing that they will, for the Miami have withdrawn 
and two months have gone by without any news being received from 
them.”* Since all this turmoil had been caused by the return of 
Le Pesant to Detroit, Cadillac could have prevented it by putting 
Le Pesant to death. Daigremont explains why this was not done. 
The pelts which were brought for trade to Detroit by the Miami 
were only roe-buck skins, whereas almost all the furs supplied by 
the Ottawa were valuable beaver pelts. It was therefore more prof- 
itable for Cadillac to have the Ottawa come to Detroit, even at the 
risk of war with the Miami. 

“All of the above could have been avoided,” wrote Vaudreuil, 
“if sieur de Lamothe had not prevented Father Aveneau, a year 
ago, from returning among the Miami.” Cadillac, of course, did not 
agree with Vaudreuil on this point, and kept writing to Pontchar- 
train defaming the Jesuit missionaries and continuing his efforts 
to turn the French and the Indians against them. Vaudreuil goes 
on to say that what Cadillac had written to Pontchartrain about 
Father Marest was false. As the missionary’s letter of June 4 shows, 
he was ready to move to Detroit with the Ottawa, but these Indians 
had by this time acquired an ingrained aversion against the post. 
No other proof of this is needed than the speeches they made in 
Montreal.** As for the affairs of the West, Vaudreuil does not 
know what to do; he does not dare to take action, for Cadillac keeps 
him in the dark as to what is going on at Detroit.”® 


From the king's next letter to Daigremont, it is clear that Daigre- 





72 Cf. Ibid., 448. 

73 Daigremont’s report, MPHS, 33: 440. 

74 Cf. speeches of the Ottawa of Michilimackinac, MPHS, 33: 388; 
summary of the letters of Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain for June 27, 28, 
October 4, November 5, and 12, AC, C 11A, 29: 295. 

75 Vaudreuil to Pontchartrain, November 5, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 427 f. 
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mont’s report was not communicated to him. His only comment is 
as follows: 


It seems that this post [Detroit] is already well advanced for the short 
time since it has been established, and if the other posts had made as 
much progress, the colony would be in better shape than it is. One cannot 
refuse sieur de Lamothe the justice due to him in this respect.76 


Not a word about Cadillac’s exactions, the Ottawa affair, or the 
“war” against the Miami; in fact, one wonders whether whoever 
wrote the king’s letter ever read Daigremont’s report. 

Pontchartrain, however, indicates that the contents of the report 
had been summarized for his benefit. In his letter to Daigremont, 


he says: 


It seems to me that your sojourn at Detroit was not long enough to obtain 
a thorough understanding of the situation. Besides, M. de Lamothe com- 
plains that you did not confer with him for a sufficient length of time to 
appreciate the reasons whereon he acted. Had you done so, you might 
perhaps have formed other opinions than those you embraced.77_ In a new 
country, new maxiums are sometimes necessary which may on the face of 
it appear censurable, and yet are intrinsically good. Nevertheless, I find an 
excessive cupidity in sieur de Lamothe, and his private interests in establish- 
ing that post may have led him to prefer his personal advantage to the 
general good of the colony. 


He then goes on to speak about the Ottawa and the Miami: 


Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac’s conduct toward the latter does not appear blam- 
able to me. On the contrary, it seems that he did what he could, and pro- 
vided the Miami keep their promise of surrendering those who killed and 
plundered the French, or if they come and settle at Detroit, nothing but what 
is good and useful will result from what he has done. Let me know what 
you find out in this connection.78 


Pontchartrain’s reply is indeed surprising. He seems to ignore 
the fact that Daigremont had been sent for the express purpose of 
finding out what was going on at Detroit, and that two months 
after the end of the “war” against the Miami, the latter had not yet 
surrendered those who had killed and plundered the French. If 
Pontchartrain found nothing blamable in Cadillac’s conduct of the 
“war’’, not even his hiding behind a tree, and if all he wanted was 


2a 4 a XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, July 10, 1709, RAPQ, 
77 Pontchartrain’s annotation to an abstract of Daigremont’s report 
says: “It seems from the letters of M. de Vaudreuil and from those of MM. 
Raudots that they think the same as Daigremont with regard to Detroit.” 
AC, C 11A, 29: 189. 
78 Pontchartrain to Daigremont, July 6, 1709, NYCD, 9: 827. 
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to have the Miami come back and settle at Detroit, his comments 
are intelligible enough. But he certainly failed to realize the ef- 
fect of such conduct on the other Indian tribes of the Northwest. 
As for his request for further information, it is simply ridiculous. 
Daigremont had given enough details, and if the minister was not 
satisfied with the report written when Daigremont was on the spot, 
the latter could not be expected to know what was going on in 
Detroit after he had returned to Montreal. 


Daigremont, who knew Cadillac, sent Pontchartrain a letter, on 
which the minister noted: “He is abusing the influence which he 
thinks he has.” The letter said in part: 


If I had believed that a longer stay at Detroit would have given me a better 
knowledge of that post, I would not have left so soon. As regards the 
complaint which M. de Lamothe has made to you that I had not conversed 
with him long enough to hear thoroughly the reasons which govern his 
actions, I thought, my Lord, that any longer conversation with a man like 
him, whose disposition is secretive and full of cunning, could only make me 
more doubtful about what it was my business to learn.79 


The letter which Cadillac wrote to the minister on September 
15, 1708, is extant only in summary. 


He [Cadillac} attributes to the Jesuit Fathers most of the difficulties 
which he finds in his post of Detroit. They have perceived, he says, how 
useful for them those difficulties are and have desired to profit by them, 
but that cannot be reconciled with his own interest. It is necessary either 
for him to quit this - or for them to abandon it. He is prepared to 
arrange the matter and will grant them compensation. 


This, as we said above, is a summary of Cadillac’s letter; it is 
possible that the man who abridged it misread the letter itself, for 
there were no Jesuits at Detroit and consequently they could not 
abandon the post. The summary then continues: 


He [Cadillac] says further that these Fathers have prevented the Ot- 
tawa from coming to Detroit. He will prove it by a letter which Father 
Malet, missionary at Michilimackinac, wrote to him; this letter is dated 
October 23, 1677. He did not, however, receive it until 1707.8 


The marginal note appended to this paragraph reads thus: 


Apparently the missionary is mistaken in the date. M. de Lamothe 
discusses this point at great length, and says that the Jesuits will prove that 
this letter was written thirty years ago, without anyone daring to contra- 
dict them. 





79 Daigremont to Pontchartrain, October 18, 1710, MPHS, 33: 487. 
80 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, ibid., September 15, 1708, 390. 
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Here again the summary is very confusing. First, there never 
was a Jesuit by the name of Malet in New France; hence Cadillac 
must have written ““Marest,”’ the only missionary at Michilimackinac 
with whom he corresponded. Second, it was Cadillac, not Marest 
who said that the letter was written in 1677. Now 1677 was six 
years before Cadillac came to America; and Marest was then teach- 
ing in the college of La Fléche in France.** Third, the annotator'’s 
comment that the missionary is apparently mistaken about the date 
for the reason indicated above is entirely impossible. The extant let- 
ters of Marest to Cadillac cover a period of three years, and his last 
letter must certainly have reached Detroit before 1707. There is of 
course a mistake somewhere, but precisely where is impossible to say. 

To establish Detroit securely, says Cadillac according to this 
summary, it would be necessary to send from five to six hundred in- 
habitants and a proportionate number of troops. He wants Fort 
Frontenac, where Tonti is in command, to be moved to La Gallette, 
twenty five leagues farther down the St. Lawrence. He also asks 
for companies of Indians, but everyone is opposed to this. When- 
ever he pleases, he will set so many enemies against the Iroquois 
that they will leave him in peace. A note by Pontchartrain in the 
margin says: ‘This did not appear in the affair which he had with 
the Miami.” As a matter of fact there is not one word about the 
Miami in Cadillac’s whole letter, yet this matter was much more 
important than any of the points mentioned in this rambling letter. 
He fears, continues the summary, that Detroit may have to be aband- 
oned, all the more since he has already lost 20,000 livres.** The 
soldiers, he says, are coining money at Detroit. Anyone can earn 
from 700 to 1,000 livres or more a year.** 

The marginal notes which Pontchartrain appended to this sum- 
mary were elaborated in his letter to Cadillac of the following year. 
Only a few paragraphs of this letter have been published previously 
by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society; we shall publish 
the letter in full, and include in the footnotes the parallel passages 
to which allusion is made. 


I have received the letters which you wrote to me up and until that 
of September 15 of last year.84 


: an mT gaa Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII siécle, 
: , note 1. 

82 “T] [Cadillac] tache de gagner de l’argent tant quil peut, et cela 
de quelque maniere quil puisse.” Vaudreuil and the udots to Pont- 
chartrain, November 14, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 451. 

83 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1708, MPHS, 33: 391-395. 

84 There may be other letters, but except for that of September 15, 
1708, none other seems to be extant. 
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I note with much sorrow the little consideration which you have in 
your dealings with everybody, and I notice that your prejudices continue to 
make enemies of all those who have dealings with you. I am surprised that, 
intelligent as you are, you do not foresee the consequences this will have 
for you, and that you should think that everybody should always be sacri- 
ficed to you. 

The preamble in which you attack the Jesuits without any necessity or 
discretion is a pe" proof of your prejudice. They belong to too er- 
ful a body to fear your attacks, and you should never entertain the thought 
that you will be able to destroy them. You would have acted more wisely 
if you had conciliated them. I have given up hopes that you will change 
if you continue to be swayed by your prejudices. 

What you have written about a letter that Father Marest wrote to you 
is unintelligible gibberish. What good did you think it would do you to 
write such nonsense? It is too sad for words. 

Your plan of having five or six hundred inhabitants sent to Detroit in 
order to establish it firmly, is a clear proof that you are aware of the dif- 
ficulties of your remaining there much longer. I am persuaded that you 
realize how ridiculous and impossible such a proposal is, and that you 
finally agreed with the other officials of Canada.*5 

Your other plan of joining Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, is equally ridicu- 
lous. You say that you alone know the means of joining the two lakes. 
Why do you not tell me what this means is, or at least what reason you 
have to make a mystery of it? 

You also write that you do not want to feed the soldiers for whom 
you asked with so much insistence.86 The king will not burden himself 
with such an immense ex . Hence the only thing I can do is to send 
orders to M. de Vaudreuil to have them return to Montreal.87 

You write that the best thing for Canada is to have the French in con- 
trol of all the beaver pelts, and you propose to gather them all at Detroit. 
In the main your proposal is good and is something toward which we must 
strive. But if we may judge of the future from the past, the following 
out of this proposal will lead to a diametrically opposite result. You must 
know that the beaver pelts which came to Detroit last year have all been 
sold to the English.88 If you still have a doubt about this, the amount of 
English s, of which Detroit . . . is full should be enough to convince you. 
So we find ourselves inevitably compelled to take other measures. 





85 In the margin of Cadillac’s letter of September 15, 1708, Pontchar- 
train wrote: “True, but impossible make him understand the absurdity of 
it.” MPHS, 33: 390. : 

86 Cf. Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, 
RAPQ, 1940, 461; Daigremont’s report, MPHS, 33: 429. 

87 In the preceding year, the two Raudots had written to Pontchartrain 
that as soon as Daigremont left, Cadillac punished the whole garrison, and 
while the soldiers were in the fort, the “étourneaux” had eaten all the i 
in the fields. The soldiers asked to be allowed to leave Detroit. The Rau- 
dots to Pontchartrain, October 23, 1708, AC, C 11A, 28: 278.—The order 
recalling the soldiers from Detroit is dated July 6, 1709, AC, B 30: 152; 
they had all returned to Montreal by the ow Me 1710. Vaudreuil to 
Pontchartrain, September 3, 1710, MPHS, 33: 


A. D. Raudot to Pontchartrain, October 25, 1708, MPHS, 33: 395. 
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re-establishment of Michilimackinac becomes absolutely necessary.89 You 
were formerly in command there, so you know as well as anybody the ad- 
vantages of this post. The intention of His Majesty is that you let those 
of this [Ottawa] nation which you have brought to Detroit, as well as 
the Hurons, return to Michilimackinac when they wish. 

You propose to establish a fund of 100,000 écus to carry out your pro- 
ject.9° This would not be nearly enough, and would not be for the good 
of the colony. However I ask you to let me know by what means you in- 
tend to raise that money. 

His Majesty will allow you to keep Detroit, if you wish, ... but only 
after he has withdrawn the troops. It is feared that the animosity which 
exists between the various tribes which you have brought to Detroit, may 
be an insuperable obstacle to keeping the post. What has taken place with 
regard to the Miami must make you apprehensive of this kind of discord, 
especially if you are forced to protect some of the Indians against the 
others, and I do not see how you can avoid it. 

Your intention of permitting Frenchmen to marry Indian girls of dif- 
ferent nations will also cause divisions, and it is to be feared that you will 
alienate several nations. This may be the reason why M. de Vaudreuil has 
forbidden such marriages. I am, however, ordering him to examine this 
question anew and to allow these marriages if you write to him that disunion 
will not follow and if he has no other reasons for opposing them.%! 

The same sieur de Vaudreuil has not complained of your refusal to 
wage war against the Illinois. Your reasons for refusing seem to have 
persuaded him. I approve of them. 

I have seen what you write concerning the conditions which the Com- 
pany of the Colony wanted to impose upon you beyond your contract with 
the king.92 M. Raudot was wrong in not including these conditions, for I 
have been informed that the king’s intention is that you have the same 
obligations toward him as the Company of the Colony to which you suc- 
ceed. However, if this has not been done, I am writing to M. Raudot that 
you are not bound by these conditions. But as His Majesty has decided 
not to go to any expense for this establishment [Detroit}, you will have 
to bear such expenses as are absolutely necessary, such as the upkeep of the 
chaplain, and the surgeon, and the cost of medicine. It would not be fair 
that His Majesty should undergo any expense for a place which does not 
yield any return. 


89 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, “tee! 6, 1709, AC, B 30: 


156; Delino to Pontchartrain, November 15, 1708, AC, C 11A, 29: 259. 
The minister noted at the beginning of Vaudreuil’s letter of September 3, 
1710: “I can see that the post of Michilimackinac must be re-established.” 
MPHS, 33: 479. This was the result of ten years of turmoil in the West; 
Louvigny was appointed commandant at Michilimackinac, Louis XIV to 
Vaudreuil and the Raudots, May 10, 1710, AC, B 32: 7. 

90 This “project” was to put the French in control of all the coasts of 
ne Ansari. Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1708, MPHS, 

91 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, July 6, 1709, AC, B 30: 
152; and to Vaudreuil, AC, B 30: 159v. The objections are found in 
MPHS, 33: 453. 

82 This is explained in Pontchartrain to the Raudots, July 6, 1709, 
AC, B 30: 139v. 
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The same must be said of the construction of the fort and of the church. 
The man who derives profits from the country should be bound to erect 
these buildings. This must serve as a rule or the future. There is no 
difficulty about granting you the patronage of the church which you are 
building. 

Nobody can find any objection to the profits which you have made or 
will make at Detroit, as long as you are using only just and legal means. 
I must say, however, that you show too much greed and that you should 
use more moderation. This will always make us fear to give you too much 

wer. 

7 The tax which you have levied on the mill cannot be tolerated. You 
must absolutely reduce it to that which obtains in the rest of Canada; that 
is, one fourteenth of a ménot, instead of one eighth.%% 

His Majesty may perhaps erect Detroit into an independent province, if 
it is advisable to leave you there. But nothing will be done in this respect 
until next year. Pa 

We cannot acc r po medes w for your expenses at Detroit, 
on the fund that wa ioe ocated to doweries. This fund is no longer 
on the budget, and His Majesty no longer gives anything for this pu 4 

You have imposed a poll-tax of ten livres on all the ee of Detroit 
to make up for the trade which, as _ say, you alone had the right to 
carry on there. You should have made the people of Detroit agree to this 
beforehand, and you should have received authorization from His Majesty. 
Nobody has the right to levy such a tax on his subjects without his per- 
mission. 

The commission of sieur de Bourgmont which you ask to be given to 
your son, cannot be given to him until Bourgmont is cashiered. I shall 
— to the king of his dissolute conduct, and if His Majesty thinks fit to 

ismiss him from his service, I shall willingly propose your son to take his 

lace. 
‘ I shall write to M. Raudot to find out what reasons he may have had 
for charging the price for powder and bullets, about which you complain. 
If he is wrong, I shall give the orders you are asking for.%5 

Your proposal to have companies of Indians cannot be accepted. It ap- 
pears dangerous to His Majesty, and he forbids you to do —— in the 
matter. You would no longer be the master of the Indians if you were to 
drill them, and it is to be feared that they would become your masters; since 
their number is superior to the number of Frenchmen, they would drive you 
out. You know them too well not to realize that you will never make 
them obedient or capable of any kind of subordination. Moreover, this 
would cause jealousy, which would give rise to new brawls. Bringing the 
Indians to Detroit is not fitting either. You may tell me that this policy 
obtains in Canada. That is true enough, but what is tolerable in the colony 


93 Cf. the protests of Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, 
November 14, 1708, RAPQ, 1940, 450. 

94 Cf. Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1708, MPHS, 33: 393. 

95 “What opinion can one have, my Lord, what respect can one feel, 
for a man who is such an adept at lying, and can make false allegations 
so boldly; and besides, he complains of a thing which he states in one of his 
letters has been agreed upon by common consent.” The Raudots to Pont- 
chartrain, November 14, 1709, MPHS, 33: 462. 
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in general, is not so in a particular section of it. They would be too pow- 
erful if they were to come there in great numbers, and when you are unable 
to give them what they ask, they may take it by force.9° There is no fear of 
this eventuality either in Quebec or in Montreal. If you have any particular 
reason for doing a favor to some of the Indians, you may notify the governor 

neral and the intendant, who will send you help in proportion to the means 
at their disposal. 

You write that you withheld the pay of the soldiers who did some work 
at Detroit and that it will be possible to make use of this fund for refresh- 
ments for the sick. Send me an itemized account of the sum which you 
actually have in hand.97 

I have given the king an account of your proposal to hand over to him 
the land of Detroit, when you have put it in shape. His Majesty does 
not demand this of you, but he desires that you apply yourself to draw 
from it a large income. His intention is that you e this post useful to 
the common good of the colony and that you keep the inhabitants satisfied, 
while preserving your private interests as far as justice will permit it. 

His Majesty will not give at Detroit any land grant to the religious 
communities of that country;98 he will see to it that the land grants to 
individuals be not of too great an extent. I will, however, send you the 
confirmation of the land grants for your son and your daughter. 

Sieur Daigremont wrote me that, when he arrived at Michilimackinac, 
an Ottawa chief complained that you refused to give back to him a wampum 
belt which he gave to your clerk as a pledge. The pledge was for five 
pelts which this clerk had loaned to him, and now he wants the Indian 
chief to pay double. You must be aware of this. It is necessary that you 
order this clerk to give back the wampum belt and the caldron for five 
beaver pelts. It would not be fair that the Indians have any just ground 
for complaints.99 

I have learned about the Miami affair. I have even learned that your 
conduct has not been approved by everybody. I would be satisfied if these 
people keep their met: and hand over those who killed and pillaged the 
French, or, if they would come and settle at Detroit. It is necessary to keep 
me exactly informed.100 


Two weeks after the above letter was written, Cadillac wrote 
for the last time from Detroit to the minister in Paris. The two 


96 Cf. Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 13, 1708, 
MPHS, 33: 399f. Daigremont had said practically the same thing in 1708. 
MPHS, 33: 430 f. 

97 Cadillac speaks of a “small sum.” Jbid., 394. 

98 “But in order to succeed with his design to make Detroit a profit- 
able place, nothing must be conceded to the Jesuits nor to other communities, 
because they the secret of attracting everything to themselves, 
which causes the ‘seigneurs’ of Canada to remain poor.” Cadillac to Pont- 
chartrain, September 15, 1708, ibid., 394. The minister wrote in the mar- 
gin: “He is right.” 

99 This a is typical of Pontchartrain; unimportant things 
are given full treatment, whereas the Miami affair (next paragraph) is 
dispatched in a few lines. 

100 Pontchartrain to Cadillac, July 6, 1709, AC, B 30: 162-168. 
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letters must have crossed each other. He begins by saying that 
the value of the land at Detroit had increased 1,000 livres, and that, 
if he can move elsewhere, he will be able, in two years’ time, to 
increase its value up to 6,000 livres. He would enter into greater 
detail, but he fears that his letter may be intercepted. It seems 
necessary for him to go to France, but he knows that if he does, 
people will say that he intends to leave Detroit for good; such a 
thought, however, has never entered his mind. 

By the death of Crisafy, the governorship of Three Rivers has 
became vacant; he now asks for the position, promising to pay 6,000 
livres for it. He will make all the necessary arrangements with 
Vaudreuil and Raudot with regard to Detroit; he only asks the value 
of his windmill and of his cattle. ‘He has been a captain for 
eighteen years now and begs to be granted the cross of St. Louis.” 
He also notes that last year, he said nothing about Daigremont, and 
then mentions that the latter has been thinking seriously of marry- 
ing Madeleine de Lamothe, but that he himself has “found certain 
deficiencies” in his prospective son-in-law. Cadillac wanted to go 
to France to marry off his daughter, “but he cannot do so without 
being there himself.” The letter ends thus: “He has no objection 
to being subordinate and he does not believe that he failed in this 
respect when he defended his rights. He is sure that if he had 
done what they wanted him to do, there would be no Fort Pontchar- 
train today.”"*°? 

The minister endorsed the summary of the preceding letter as 
follows: “The replacement which takes place today makes all this 
useless." The “replacement” referred to is Cadillac’s appointment 
as governor of Louisiana, and “today” is May 5, 1710. The com- 
mission, however, states that he would be under the “authority of 
sieur de Vaudreuil, governor and lieutenant general in our country 
of New France.”*°? Pontchartrain congratulated Cadillac and said 
that he was very glad to be of help to him; Cadillac is to proceed 
at once overland as soon as possible, so as to be there when the 
ship, which is being prepared at Rochefort, arrives in Louisiana.’ 
At the same time, Cadillac's former command at Detroit was given 
to Laforest.?* 

(To be continued) 


JEAN DELANGLEZ 





101 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, July 21, 1709, AC, C 11A, 30: 410-413. 

102 Provisions de are te de Louisiane en faveur du sieur de 
Lamothe, May 5, 710, AC, A 22: 

103 Pontchartrain to "Cadillac, May 13, 1710, AC, B 32: 56v—57. 

104 Pontchartrain to Laforest, May 15, 1710, AC, B 32: 68. 
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Mexico, A Land of Volcanoes. By Joseph H. L. Schlarman. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1950. Pp. xiv, 640. Illustrated. $5. 


For seven years Bishop Schlarman has been preparing the materials for 
this popular history of Mexico by wide reading, personal observation 
throughout Mexico, and by interviews with people prominent in the various 
walks of Mexican life. The outcome is a unique story, familiar in its 
general outline but varied from chapter to chapter by keen or homey ob- 
servations, some unusual interpretations, and a fresh distribution of old 
facts for stress. In the main it would seem that the author tends toward 
the same tragic conclusion summarized years ago by the late Dr. Herebrt I. 
Priestley: ‘I give up on Mexico.” Yet Bishop Schlarman, not so pessimistic, 
reveals a deep appreciation of the undying spirit of the multitudes of in- 
articulate peoples of Mexico, and he has stamped his work with a character 
of friendliness, or better, paternal understanding. 

The first part in eleven chapters covers the colonial period, with perhaps 
too much emphasis on the Conquest. The many Spanish institutions planted 
in New Spain, political, social, economic, and cultural, are covered topically. 
Each as it appeared in the American scene is indicated as part of the slowly 
evolving program that came to be known as the Spanish Colonial System. 
The second part in fifteen chapters tells the story of the hundred years from 
Hidalgo in 1810 to the end of the rule of Porfirio Diaz. The revolutionary 
priest is treated with far more dispassion than one would expect a bishop to 
show, but here, as on the other controversial points involving the Church, 
the Bishop is the objective historian. The chapters on Hidalgo, Morelos, 
and Iturbide are told with dramatic force. The biographical approach 
continues through Diaz, since there seems to be no other way to organize the 
chaotic history of the country. 

The third part, headed “Groping toward Political and Social Justice,” 
describes the tragic plight of the people under the dictatorships from Madero 
to Aleman. Pen pictures of Madero, Huerta, Carranza, Pancho Villa, Zapata, 
Obregén, Calles, Cardenas, and Canabal, are as memorable as the graphic 
account of how they brought Mexico to such a sad pass and the red rule 
of Cardenas. In a concluding “Reverie” Bishop Schlarman points to the 
prime elements for a happier Mexico, namely, honesty in politics, a new 
constitution based of popular sovereignty, and Christian social justice, as 
terminators of gangster rule. He does not carry the story beyond the more 
bright vista which opened in 1940. The book is well illustrated with 
maps and pictures, has an index and a selective bibliography. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Nationalism and Internationalism, Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Edited by Edward Mead Earle. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1950. Pp. xvii, 510. $5.75. 


The influence of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes as a historian on stu- 
dents, colleagues and friends has been deep and wide. All his writings— 
and he has been exceedingly productive—exhibit scholarly competence, ac- 
knowledged objectivity and a firm grasp of the numerous forces which 
wre, 45 history. Professor Hayes has been particularly preeminent in the 
study of nationalism with all its protean manifestations. This volume, con- 
sisting of nineteen essays by former students and friends, attempts to trace 
the various aspects of nationalism. 

Jacques Barzun writes a splendid essay on “Cultural Nationalism and the 
Makings of Fame.’" Many national idols, he holds, achieve fame not only 
long after their death but also “because of secondary virtues long unsuspect- 
ed in their work and sometimes extraneous to it.” Goethe was chosen, for 
example, a national idol not for his reputation at home but for his reputa- 
tion abroad. The Artist, the Representative Man, says Barzun, must by 
good luck be “available” in the secondary ways which the times dictate. 
Added to this, the artist must be acknowledged for quality and scope, embody 
the dominant strain in the national tradition and be able ‘‘to achieve instant 
identification in the eyes of foreigners.” 

In the essay “The Heavy Hand of Hegel,” dealing with historians and 
historical writers, Charles W. Cole endeavors to disentangle the nationalism 
of Hegel. Hegel used history to “prove” an elaborate theory of world 
development which culminated in the Prussian monarchy and Lutheran Chris- 
tianity. Spengler in his Decline of the West almost outpersonified Hegel 
himself in the attempt to cram all history into one pattern. Werner Sombart 
is another disciple who displayed the Hegelian trait a priori in his treatment 
of capitalism. 

There are three studies of English nationalists—H. G. Wells, British 
Patriot In Search of a World State’’ by E. M. Earle; “Arthur Young, British 
Patriot” by J. C. Gazley; and “Sir John Seeley, Pragmatic Historian in a 
Nationalistic Age” by T. F. Peardon. Wells frankly used the novel as a 
propaganda instrument for social reform and a world state. He considered 
nationalism as the basic cause of war. He loathed it for its parochialism, 
egocentricity, intolerance, and considered it, like imperialism and protection- 
ism, irrational and anachronistic. Yet Wells “was not only intensly and 
proudly English, but was Cockney English” as well. But Wells considered 
himself as an educator of the masses and a journalist and not an historian. 
Arthur Young managed to publish twenty-nine volumes, twenty-six ray 
lets and several hundred articles in the Annals of Agriculture, of which he 
was the editor, before he died at the age of seventy-nine. He was not a sys- 
tematic thinker either in sociology or economics but primarily a publicist. 
Young’s nationalism passed through three stages. In his youth he fervently 
believed in mercantilism. From 1770 to 1789, he adopted laissez faire and 
in the third stage up to his death, he became, as a consequence of the radi- 
calism of the French Revolution, a strong nationalist. Sir John Seeley, the 


author of Ecce Homo and the Expansion of England, was \earned and culti- 
vated. For him there were three main elements in nationality: the belief 
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in a community of race, common interests and a common religion. The effect 
of his work, The Expansion of England ‘‘was to justify the British Empire 
and prescribe means whereby it could be made permanent.” 

Charlotte Muret in “The Swiss Pattern For a Federated Europe” claims 
that Switzerland is a “small scale model of what a United States of Euro 
might become in the future.” Mary E. Townsend’s essay “Hitler and the 
Revival of German Colonialism” is exceptionally stimulating. She points 
out that one of Hitler's prime objectives was the development of a colonial 
policy since it supplied him with popular support for his regime and his 

lans for a greater Germany. The Colonialists and the Nazis nursed the 
lame of nationalism by writhing under the “‘loss of territories,” the “‘dis- 
grace of disarmament,” the ‘‘colonian lies” and by 1939 unilaterally demand- 
ed colonial “revisionism’’ which, in Nazi language, meant the return of the 
German colonies. 

Not all these essays are of equal merit. It is true of almost all an- 
tholgies that some pieces are more interesting or more scholarly written than 
others. This work is no different. Several of these studies would appeal 
only to the specialist, as for example, F. S. Child’s “A Secret Agents Advice 
on America, 1797,” R. Ergang’s “National Sentiment in Klopstock’s Odes 
and Bardiete,” and R. J. Rath’s “The Habsburgs and Public Opinion in 
Lombardy-Venetia, 1814-1815." They need not, moreover, be read chron- 
ologically. Thus the reader can select those which most interest him. The 

rofessional historian, in all likelihood, though, will read all the essays and 
Find them arousing and rewarding even if, dispite the common theme of 
nationalism running through them, they are somewhat disconnected. There 
is an appended biographical sketch for each essayist. The index is thorough 
and satisfactory. 
JOSEPH FRANCIS MENEZ 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Backwoods Uropias, The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian 
Socialism in America, 1663-1829. By Arthur Eugene Bestor. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. xi, 288. $3.50. 


The title of this book might lead one to believe that it contained a de- 
scription of the life in the ideal communities set up by social reformers 
along the fringe of settlement as Anglo-American expansion moved West. 
That is not the fact. It is a very scholarly treatise dealing much more with 
the analysis of social ideas which lay behind these communities than with 
what actually happened in them. 

Because of the present implications connected with the word “commu- 
nism”, Mr. Bestor prefers to use the term ‘“Communitarian Communities” 
to describe the type of social experiments which he makes the subject of his 
study. He goes to great pains in the first chapter to explain what is meant 
by the “communitarian point of view.” His emphasis is put on a factor 
common to religious and economic groups in which the peculiar life was 
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attempted. They were erperimental communities hoping by their success 
on a small scale to attract the great world outside to imitate their changes 
and reforms. (See: Introduction, vii and viii; and 3, 4, 12 to 14). 
He differentiates the spirit of his ““Utopias” from that of Marxian philosophy 
by showing that they did not advocate revolution (p. 5-12) or depend on 
historical desesminstion trends and evolution, (pp. 14—15). 

In the second chapter one learns that the early —— in America at 
segregated community life were religious in character. e founders, and 
locations of a few of these sectarian commonwealths are set forth, in 
seventeen pages devoted to them. The third chapter makes the transition 
to Robert Owen and his idas in founding New Harmony on the Wabash 
River in Indiana. The remainder of the book is devoted to this experiment. 
It is the real meat of the work. 

The author has left very few stones unturned which might reveal ma- 
terial on this part of his research. His bibliographical essay covers more 
than twenty pages, and many additional sources, such as newspapers, which 
he considers not of sufficient importance, are referred to in footnotes where 
they bolster the text. The results of such study give the reader a fine 
So. of Owen as the theoretic, economic philanthropist, intrigued 

y his own propaganda, who spent a fortune in trying to make his dream 
come true, but failed. 

Since this side of Owen's character is made so clear, one regrets that 
Mr. Bestor so obviously slights the religious attitude of the man. Only 
four or five pases of the whole book are directly devoted to his heterodoxy 
in this regard. (PP. 124-128 and 221-222) Mr. Bestor admits that Owen 
was an educational reformer as well as an economic experimenter (p. 140). 
He devotes all of chapter six to the educational theories of New Harmony. 
The present reviewer feels that a clearer analysis of Owen's views on the 
uselessness of specific religion and the absence of moral responsibility in 
mankind would have thrown much light on the failure of the communitarian 
venture which the Englishman undertook. One item to the point is the 
withdrawal of the Methodists because of the atheism of the settlement. 
(p. 176). 

However, everything cannot be written in one book. Mr. Bestor shows 
that despite a yearning for a millenial social community Americans did not 
have to experiment long in communal ownership to find that it could not 
work on the natural level. His book deserves a high place in the current 
literature of culture on the frontier. It is well arranged, with enlightening 
footnotes on almost every page, a checklist of all communitarian experiments 
in the United States before 1860, the bibliographical essay already men- 
tioned, and a splendid index. 

Publication was made possible by the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fellowship of the American Historical Association. If that body succeeds 
as well in getting results from similar awards, it may well take pride in 
its accomplishment. 


R. N. HAMILTON 


Marquette University 








Notes and Comments 


Italy from Napoleon to Mussolini, by Rene Albrecht-Carrie, pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press, 1950, is an instructive study 
of the growth of Fascism in Italy, with stress on the underlying 
philosophy of that one of our national peeves. In this respect the 
study is excellent. The author’s development of the heritage left to 
Europe by the French Revolution is particularly apt, though there 
will be quarrel on the part of conservatives with the shade of over- 
emphasis placed upon the values to be found in unguided liberalism. 
Surely, liberalism as apprehended by political elements has been a 
drawback to national development in France, and, rather than a 
philosophy working toward the common good in a practical way, 
it has become more the cry of the vote-getter. The dictator Musso- 
lini, who is given an objective and even sympathetic treatment in 
the work, seems then a logical evolution of the principles of the 
French Revolution in the sense of their rabble-rousing possibilities, 
their chauvinism, their misguided patriotism. This book is worth 
the careful reading necessary for its comprehension, even though 
one cannot agree with several of the more liberal interpretations 


made by the author. It will be very useful as a textbook and as sup- 
plementary reading for college students as well as a philosophical 
appraisal for scholars. 


* * * * 


The Maya Indians were accustomed for 1200 years to record the 
important events of their Yucatan land in maddening hieroglyphics 
on strips of fibre paper. Three such pre-Columbian manuscripts sur- 
vive in Dresden, Paris, and Madrid. After the Spanish conquest the 
padres got the Maya scribes to write their chronicles in the European 
script but in the Maya language, and moreover got them to trans- 
literate the old hieroglyphics into the Spanish characters. Copies of 
the chronicles as thus transliterated were made, with errors usual 
to that type of work. To organize these copies in columns for 
study was the contribution of Alfredo Barrera Vasquez and Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley. The work was published by The Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington as Number 48 of its Contributions to Amer- 
ican Anthropology and History. Number 49 is “Guide to the Codex 
Pérez,” of the said chronicles, and Number 51 is a special study, “The 
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Prophecies for the Maya Tuns in the Books of Chilam Balam of 
Tizimin and Mani,” both by Ralph L. Roys. These three Contribu- 
tions together with Number 50: “The Pendleton Ruin, Hidalgo 
County, New Mexico,” by A. V. Kidder and H. S. and C. B. Cos- 
grove, were published in a volume last year. It represents valuable 
contributions, and contains numerous maps, charts, tables, diagrams, 
and illustrations. 

The Vasquez-Morley contribution to the long dispute about the 
history of the ancient peoples of Maya-land is notable. The parallel 
passages in five of the chronicles are lined up for a comparative 
study, out of which emerges a reconstructed text. This is translated 
into English. The pages will be deeply appreciated by scholars, 
who, if they ‘‘do not see eye to eye with me,” Morley remarks, will 
be able to utilize the fruits of this labor and fashion their own in- 
terpretations. The sections by Roys indicate painstaking care, though 
like the other parts, they are marred by the absence of Spanish accents. 
The study by Kidder and the Cosgroves is indeed refreshingly pre- 
sented and adds decided value to this excellent Volume X, Publi- 
cation 585. 

* * * * 


There is now available a convenient survey of the history of the 
rise and fall of the French empire in Canada. This is Histoire du 
Canada Francais 1534-1763, per Claude de Bonnault, Conseiller his- 
torique de la Province de Québec, published by Presses Universitaires 
de France, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. It is the first vol- 
ume of the first series of Colonial Studies being prepared under the 
direction of Ch.-André Julien. Running along the lines of Schlar- 
man’s Quebec to New Orleans, this synthesis traces each step of the 
growth of the French holdings in North America from Cartier to the 
Treaty of Paris. The drama or story part of the honest Canadian 
pioneers is interesting, but scarcely critical enough of the demoral- 
izing administrators sent at times by France to direct the destinies of 
the colonials. 

* * * * 


Them Was the Days, by Martha Ferguson McKeown, published 
in May of this year by The Macmillan Company, is the second of 
three books designed to recount the life of Mont Hawthorne. In the 
first of her trilogy, The Trail Led North, Mrs. McKeown had her 
Uncle Mont tell the story of his life in Oregon, while in the present 
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work she has him recounting his boyhood from the age of five in 
1870 to 1883. The narrative in vivid frontier language covers the 
departure of Mont with his family from Waterford, Pennsylvania, 
and the various stages of a thirteen year journey to San Francisco. 
The outstanding character is by all odds Mama Hawthorne whose 
philosophy and fortitude in caring for her flock and whose neigh- 
borliness throughout the years of the wild west reveal American 
pioneer motherhood at its best. 


* * * * 


The Popes and Heresy in the Thirteenth Century, by Reverend 
Albert Clement Shannon, O.E.S.A., Ph.D., came from The Augus- 
tinian Press, Villanova, Pennsylvania, in 1949. In this work of 
148 pages Father Shannon presents us with something of a pattern 
of the position of the papacy on heresy in “the greatest of centuries,” 
and brings into a coherent unit the various modifications adopted 
by the popes of the period in their struggle against heretical forces. 
It is a thorough and fearless study of a very delicate question. There 
is here no mere rehash of what has already been said, and much has 
been said of this period. The volume is fully documented; some very 
new bits of legislation, or at least of directive procedure, are brought 
to light, and the attitude of the popes in regard to the prosecution of 
heretics is put into a well defined framework of ecclesiastics and 
rulers who did not see eye to eye with the Vicar of Christ. A well 
chosen bibliography and a good index complete the volume. 


* * %*F 


Vicente Lecuna has added a notable work to his scholarly publica- 
tions. This is the Crénica Razonada de las Guerras de Bolivar, 
published this year by The Colonial Press, New York, in three vol- 
umes. The detailed account of the campaigns and battles of the 
Liberator was undertaken because of the deficiencies of previous 
attempts, which, besides errors, lack of dates and other details, failed 
in their primary purpose of presenting the full portrait of Bolivar as 
a military genius. Lecuna appreciates clearly the import of many of 
the military moves made by Bolivar but passed over by his biograph- 
ers and earlier military analysts. The work is a fine contribution. 
It is well printed, bound and illustrated not only with pictures but 
especially with maps and charts. 
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Nelson the Sailor, by Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N., is rated by 
its publisher, The Macmillan Company, as a book of general interest, 
though it should be classed as a special study written in reserved but 
dramatic detail of the battle psychology of Nelson. Like the author's 
earlier Bismarck Episode it can be read as a scathing criticism of 
official bungling in naval warfare. In spite of his quarrels and bick- 
erings and even disobedience, Nelson won great victories. The book 
may be interpreted to mean that he won at Traflagar more through 
luck than foresight. Nelson undoubtedly inspired his men to heroic 
efforts by his personal bravery, while at times he inspired them and 
his superiors to criticism of his lack of initiative. Grenfall seems 
to have made an excellent judgment of Nelson and his value to 
British naval progress, and he presents his account in a fascinating 


style. 


* * *& * 


Lewis Hanke, Director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, received a complement from the Government of Cuba 
when his book on Las Casas was published in Spanish in La Habana 
as Volume V of the publications of the Sociedad Econémica de 
Amigos del Pais. It is entitled Bartolomé de Las Casas, Pensador 


Politico, Historiador, Antrpélogo. It has a thirty page prologue by 


Fernando Ortiz. The three articles and conclusion in one hundred 
and eleven pages are the mature fruit of Dr. Hanke’s long interest 
in the social problems of the early Americas, particularly those which 
Bishop Las Casas strove so long to solve in the early sixteenth 
century. 

* * * * 


The Institute of Latin-American Studies of the University of Tex- 
as has this year published Studies VIII, IX, and X. The first is 
The Epic of the Chaco: Marshal Estigarribia’s Memoirs of the Chaco 
W ar, 1932-1935, edited and annotated by Pablo Max Ynsfran. This 
is very satisfactory from a military viewpoint, well edited, indexed, 
and illustrated. Its purpose was not to show causes of the war nor 
sources of the supplies to the belligerents, about which the historians 
have been so curious. The second volume contains thirteen papers 
grouped under the title Basic Industries in Texas and Northern Mex- 
ico. The papers are by prominent financeers, industrialists, econo- 
mists, and engineers. Study X, The Anatomy of Eleven Towns in 
Michoacan, by Dan Stanislawski, is unusual. The author chose his 
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towns according to varying altitudes, assuming that geographic 
conditions would have determined their “personality.” Geography 
does not determine the differences between the towns, he concludes. 
He studied the stores, homes, crafts, administrative offices and the 
services of each of the town in detail, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of the way of life in the state of Michoacan with apt drawings 
and pictures. 
* * * * 


The Catholic University of America, 1903-1909, The Rectorship 
of Denis ]. O’Connell, by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., was published 
in June by The Catholic University of America Press. This is the 
fourth volume of the series on the history of the Washington insti- 
tution and it brings the story through the first twenty years. Mon- 
signor O'Connell as third rector stabilized the University’s program, 
especially by his internal administrative organization, by his efforts 
at financing, and by his widening of the undergraduate instructional 
plan. The author has been frank in his appraisal and his drawn 
copiously on the private archival materials. 


* * * * 


A centennial history of a pioneer parish in the Archdiocese of 
Detroit was published last year. This is St. Mary of Redford 1843- 
1949 by a group of contributors: Sister M. Rosalita, Rev. Thomas J. 
Collins, Sister M. Jane Edward, and Rev. Robert Koenig. Each has 
done well to make the 112 pages in the volume interesting and a 
contribution to the ever increasing shelf of important local history. 
The book is well illustrated and is published by St. Mary of Redford 
Parish, Detroit. 


ss *« * * 


The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1950, has seventeen interesting and instructive articles 
on gambling. These are divided into four categories: The Legal 
Status of Gambling, Various Forms of Gambling, The Gambler, and 
Gambling in Foreign Countries. The papers of the symposium are 
timely in view of the widespread political and social implications 
of the problem, and this first attempt at gathering data for an ana- 
lysis is a long step toward some solution of the universal problem. 
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The William and Mary Quarterly for April, 1950, carried “John 
Adams Flays a Philosophe: Annotations on Condorcet’s Progress of 
the Human Mind,” a chapter from the book of Zoltan Haraszti, 
Keeper of Rare Books at the Boston Public Library. Flays is a mild 
word for Adams’ comments on the lucubrations of Condorcet. Strik- 
ing at the root of Condorcet’s philosophy Adams retorts: “there is 
no such Thing [as natural equality} without a Supposition of a God. 
There is no right or wrong in the Universe without the Supposition 
of a moral Government and an intellectual and moral Governor.” 
This and other responses reveal the philosophical and religious think- 
ing of Adams as well as his idea of the philosophers of the French 


Revolution. 
* * * * 
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